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THE VIRGINIA INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


By AURELIA HENRY REINHARDT 


of Politics, 

and Inter- 

national Relations held this 

LN] summer are of particular sig- 

hc to the American Association of 

University Women. They are less impor- 

tant for concrete results than for the move- 

ment which they indicate in American 

education. They are one aspect of a 

varied effort which this country is making 

to meet the need of the mature citizen; 

they undertake to interpret to the citizen 

and to encourage him to interpret for 

himself the function of citizenship, the 

meaning of democracy, the nature of the 

problems that are state and federal, 
national and international. 

These institutes must be of moment to 
an organization which for well-nigh half 
a century has encouraged women to be- 
come trained specialists in whatever field 
of activity they felt their talent to lie, an 
organization which has opened doors of 
Opportunity to learn and to apply learning, 
an organization engaged at the moment 
in a fellowship enterprise which has the 
trained leader as its goal, and makes 


possible her training with an horizon that 
is international. 

From the first the institutes have con- 
cerned themselves with the clarifying of 
adult opinion. Leaders have been drawn 
largely from men who combined scholar- 
ship with practical achievements—states- 
men, diplomats, publicists, business execu- 
tives, only occasionally men whose careers 
have been entirely within the university. 
The members of the institutes are such 
alert citizens as care to hear and to share 
opinion the value of which is measured by 
its relation to experience rather than to 
theory or tradition. 

Seven years ago the Institute of Politics 
at Williams College held the pioneer 
institute. This annual conference has set 
a standard for impersonal and unpre- 
judiced discussion of subjects foreign and 
domestic. Party, race, profession, class 
are set aside in a logical exposition of 
matters national and international. Here 
writers on contemporary history meet 
statesmen who are making history; here 
theorists of government cross swords 
with practical statesmen, here publicists, 
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plain citizens, and philanthropic idealists 
Jearn if they will and teach if they can. 

From the Williamstown Institute the 
impetus has come for like conferences and 
for series of conferences which make in- 
stitutes. The Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions has developed independent of a 
specific institution, educational or govern- 
mental. The educational service it is 
doing in gathering and disseminating 
exact information through discussion and 
through research has a value increasing 
with time, and not easily defined. The 
Institute of International Relations, born 
under the protection of Pacific Coast col- 
leges and universities, met for the third 
time this summer. At the University of 
Virginia at Charlottesville this August 
there met for the second time the Institute 
of Public Affairs, which is the subject of 
this article. 

The article might not have been written 
had not the Institute said, “‘Let’s experi- 
ment with a woman as leader of a discus- 
sion group.’’ But, you ask, do not the 
institutes commonly use women leaders? 
No, where American statesmen are 
gathered, you cannot yet expect to find 
many women leaders. We have held the 
right of suffrage only since August, 1920. 
Leadership in statecraft comes slowly. 

In three cases, I believe, the institutes 
have this year for the first time invited 
women as guests with a message to be 
heard. At Williamstown, Halidé Edib 
Hanum was invited to speak on modern 
Turkey. At Seattle, though women have 
previously been guests as lecturers, this 
year for the first time there was a round 
table under the leadership of a woman. 
And at Virginia, the writer served as 
leader of a group devoted to discussion of 
“women in modern society, particularly 
her relationship to the activities that 
make up the nation’s business.”’ 











But though women are rarely recognized 
as leaders in the institutes, they are par- 
ticipating im many Cases as guests, as 
authors, scholars, and publicists making 
their contributions to discussion. 

The round table at Charlottesville 
devoted to ‘‘Women in Modern Society’’ 
brought together a group whose interest 
was primarily in government rather than 
women, though women in government 
and women and government were in- 
separable in the discussion. The leader 
laughingly refused to consider the Ameri- 
can woman as having a status any more 
than her brother, the American man. As 
nobody disputed her right to so interpret 
the topic, the collective destiny of wom- 
an was not considered in the light of 
the present or future, except as a recog- 
nized historic viewpoint of other times. 

The discussion group concerned with 
‘‘Women in Modern Society’’ discovered 
its Most active participants to be women— 
women of all sorts, from many parts of the 
country, with some representation from 
foreign lands. They were of all ages and 
various types of education, with or with- 
out professional training, of both political 
parties or none, with or without experi- 
ence in office. The participation of 
women in the manifold activities of con- 
temporary life was, broadly speaking, the 
basis on which the discussion rested, and 
from which it developed. The successful 
emergence of women as leaders in public 
affairs was the goal toward which each 
argument pressed. 

The discussions were enlivened by the 
presence of women of varied experience 
and achievement. From the educational 
world came Dr. O. Latham Hatcher, 
president of the Southern Women’s Educa- 
tional Alliance, whose researches make 
her aware of the occupational problems 
of the southern women and the strictures 
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for which inadequate education or legisla- 
tion are responsible. MissCharl Williams, 
field secretary of the Legislative Division 
of the National Education Association, 
brought a wealth of knowledge gleaned 
from every state as to women’s participa- 
tion in our educational system in teaching 
and in administrative capacity, both in 
institutions and governmental offices. 
From the League of Women Voters came 
Miss Adele Clark of Richmond, counselor 
on legislation, who has a score of years to 
her credit in working with the House of 
Delegates for specific adjustments in behalf 
of women in Virginia. Her concrete 
knowledge and the gracious manner of her 
participation in discussions made her 
always welcome and always a clarifying 
influence. From the same group of work- 
ers and with experience also on the 
National Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War, Miss Roberta Wellford added 
her contribution concerning women’s 


practical work in international codper- 
ation, through the many volunteer or- 
ganizations in which their ideals to-day 
find an outlet. 

Miss Gail Laughlin, attorney at law, 
member of the Maine Legislature, proved 


herself one of the most informed and 
delightful of disputants, whether she 
traced the rise of women to recognition 
in the fields of law and medicine, or 
whether she analyzed the group handicap 
of women in an industrial civilization. 
Here Mrs. Helen Archdale of London, who 
represented the viewpoint of the English 
feminist, agreed with the contention that 
equality before the law must be sought by 
women as their next step in general 
progress. This was a point to which dis- 
cussion again and again returned. Mrs. 
Clarence M. Smith of New York presented 
the point of view of the National Wom- 
an’s Party of this country. 


Mrs. Luis Mufioz Marin (Mona Lee, 
as her nom de plume reads), director of 
the Bureau of International Relations of 
the University of Porto Rico, spoke inter- 
estingly along this line, discussing the 
woman's right as a national, rather than 
her economic right in industries. She 
described happily the circumstances under 
which the Inter-American Commission of 
Women, which is to study the status of 
women in the two republics of the western 
hemisphere, was formed last January at 
Havana during the Sixth Pan American 
Conference. 

A welcome and constructive member of 
the ‘‘Woman’s Round Table’’ was Miss 
Marie Obenauer, whose successful work in 
an unusual field, that of conducting sur- 
veys and research in industrial problems, 
made her a source of information much 
needed. Magazines and newspapers are 
more and more concerned with purveying 
news about the women who are pioneering 
in industry, but Miss Obenauer possessed 
accurate evidence of the achievements of 
such women, and spoke encouragingly to 
those who might be drawn into research 
related to economic and industrial ques- 
tions and enterprises of the day. 

Contributing to the discussion of 
women’s success as officeholders, no one 
spoke with such delightful impersonalness 
and such optimistic good humor as Emily 
Newell Blair, chairman of the Woman's 
National Democratic Club in Washington, 
and for seven years vice-chairman of the 
National Democratic Committee. Mrs. 
Blair believes that the individual will 
succeed in the political field, as in 
others, by working; that the woman Citi- 
zen, as the man, will through apprentice- 
ship in small tasks develop ability to 
undertake larger ones. Naturally, the 
vast number of women who have voted 
for only eight years have developed few 
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national figures, but everywhere are found 
successful women in legislatures, on the 
judge’s bench, occasionally acting as 
mayor in a municipality, and as governor 
of a state. Not by argument, but by par- 
ticipation in small tasks and in great will 
the individual woman become officeholder 
and statesman. 

Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, ex-governor 
of Wyoming, emphasized the need of 
intelligent voting by all women in order 
that their experience and opinion might 
actually be expressed. 

Public affairs of the democracy make a 
many-sided and challenging task. The 
art of government is indeed ‘‘no job for 
amateurs,’’ but as government touches life 
at more and more points, amateurs of both 
sexes may get rid of ignorance and indiffer- 
ences and practice the art with increasing 
dexterity. In Mr. Hoover’s words, gov- 
ernment can no longer have as its goal the 
forming of an economic system; it must 
create a human society. In a human 
society of high type, women are the 
co6perators with men; the talent and 
character of a woman is as precious to 
progress as the talent and character of a 
man. Her training and participation in 
the organization of life is as important an 
element as his. 

How does all this concern the American 
Association of University Women? Let 
each reader decide for herself. As for 
the writer, she left the Institute of Public 
Affairs much heartened as to the present 
value of the individual and group contri- 
bution of women to the affairs of our 
country and strengthened in the belief that 
our Association has a service to per- 
form. 

Our Association has held the faith that 
to attribute to women as a group collective 
shortcomings is as little to the purpose as 
beginning a progressive program with 


emphasis on humanity’s collective faults. 
To help individual women in training for 
leadership is a concrete task worthy of 
our continued effort. We are blamed that 
legislation has been but a secondary con- 
sideration. To make leaders is still more 
important than to legislate when public 
opinion is not yet ready. In turn, these 
leaders will help educate public opinion. 
Legislation should be a crystallizing of 
public opinion, not a stick to compel 
action. When democracy makes a fetish 
of legislation and forgets that through 
leaders, and only through leaders, legis- 
lation becomes an organic fact, it finds its 
citizenry furtively nullifying legislation, 
to the destruction not only of government 
but of character. 

The Association should lend an en- 
lightened opinion to desirable legislation. 
But its first task is educational. Its 
present interest in the highest type of 
educational preparation should be in- 
creased rather than diminished. Specifi- 
cally, the endowment of fellowships for 
women should further our fuller definition 
of education and our more varied fields of 
activity. Let us bring to the woman 
deserving it opportunity for research 
and travel and broad experience as a 
preparation for authoritative work in 
any field fundamental to contemporary 
America. 

Enlightenment—democracy —education 
—leadership—practical _ politics—public 
affairs. Grateful acknowledgment is due 
to the Institute of the University of Vir- 
ginia which gave its women students a 
chance to think through many things, 
especially their relation to the life of 
their country, and which gave the writer 
a chance to remind the Association of 
University Women that their unique task 
is still the encouraging and recognizing 
of trained leadership among women. 











THE RIGHT COLLEGE FOR MARY 


By MORTON SNYDER 


R|URING the past summer, 

2} admissions offices of over 
| five hundred colleges have 
a weighed the school records 
and personal recommendations of about 
120,000 girls, prospective freshmen. By 
now 115,000 of these have begun their 
college careers, part of the army of 300,000 
women enrolled in our one hundred 
twenty-two women’s colleges and four 
hundred coeducational institutions. These 
have made their choices and are “‘in col- 
lege,’’ some for a brief trial period but 
most for the four years course. 

In public high schools and independent 
preparatory schools all over the country, 
another 120,000 senior girls are completing 
their entrance requirements and are already 
anticipating the events of next fall when 
they shall be college freshmen. They too 
have largely made their choices. But 
behind them are other classes of girls, 
younger and younger. Some are definitely 
preparing for particular colleges, others 
plan to go to college but can not make 
a choice, others are hoping to go and are 
in a general way shaping their school 
courses to that end, still others are wonder- 
ing about che matter in an indifferent sort 
of way; and last of all are those who 
have decided against college or who have 
never been interested in the idea. 

Even before the opening day of school in 
September the parents and teachers of 
these six groups of girls—the seniors and 
those behind them—have been concerned 
with the human and technical details 
involved in a wise decision for or against 
college in general and in the choice of the 
right college. For the working out of 
the right answer to the question, ‘‘Which 





college for Mary?”’ is a nice piece of co- 
operation between the home, the school, 
and the pupil, exceeded in difficulty only 
by the complicated process of translating 
the decision into success one year or five 
years from now. 

In coming to conclusions the girl, given 
a chance to express herself frankly, is apt 
to be most honest. She knows whether 
she really is hungry for what the college 
can offer her or is merely trying to please 
her parents or uphold the family traditions 
or stay with her crowd. She knows very 
well whether she cares to make the effort 
necessary toenter and tostick. She knows 
whether her preference is for books or 
boys, for aesthetics or athletics. 

The school faces two dilemmas, especi- 
ally in the case of the girl of fair ability 
and of no decided bent. Teachers must 
guard against quenching a spark of real 
talent and equally against encouraging 
hopes doomed to failure. The principal 
must courageously oppose the coercive 
drive of a weak girl's over-ambitious 
mother and must stimulate the interest 
and appreciation of the complacently 
indifference father of a bright pupil. 

The father and mother have a two-fold 
obligation,—to be intelligent about their 
daughter and to be honest. They must 
be willing to face facts regardless of social 
ambitions, family traditions, or Aunt 
Mary’s subsidy. More than one parent 
has set goals for a girl which the school 
knows to be beyond her powers and in 
which the girl finds no slightest interest. 

The problem is either more difficu!t than 
it used to be or is easier, depending on 
one’s attitude toward the state of the 
world today. The tide of new ideas in 
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education, the changes in woman's posi- 
tion with the rapidly changing ideals for 
women’s education, the increasing au- 
tonomy of youth—before these, timid or 
conventional parents are filled with the 
wish that their daughters had been boys. 
On the other hand, the liberal, courageous 
father and mother discover a dozen reasons 
for departing from the traditional, and 
they welcome the thought that Mary 
should have something to say about her 
own education, and that probably the 
school knows their daughter better than 
they do. 

The swelling tide of college-bound 
youth, especially the increasing number 
of girls, is the human expression of the 
American standard of education. For 
just as there is an American standard of 
living, so there is an American standard 
of education. Every boy and girl is 
entitled to as good an education, not as 
can be afforded by the family or by the 


state, but as good as he or she gives 
promise of making an adequate social 
return on, provided he or she will make an 


adequate effort to get it. The American 
standard implies three things—sufficient 
opportunity, sufficient ability, and sufhi- 
cient effort. 

In spite of the fact that there are over 
five hundred colleges which girls may 
attend, there is still room for more. The 
needs of women are being increasingly 
met by several newly established colleges 
developed along lines which depart from 
traditions, by changes in the older col- 
leges, by innovations in the state uni- 
versities, by the offerings of the junior 
colleges. The field of choice constantly 
broadens. 

On the other hand, many colleges are 
limiting their numbers, usually by re- 
stricting the number of freshmen to be 
accepted. In certain coeducational in- 


stitutions, the proportion of women is 
limited. The colleges are more clearly 
defining their aims and, naturally, the 
type of girl to be selected for each dis- 
tinctive community. This is a most 
wholesome development. College is not 
for all who can afford it. Each college 
has the right to limit its size, to set up any 
standards it pleases, to become distinctive 
along its special line. Indeed, American 
education will be best served when each 
college asserts the right to be itself. 

Of course, this policy of differentiation 
complicates the task of selection even 
while it affords wider opportunities. 
College is no longer just college. There- 
fore, the first obligation of parents and 
teachers is to familiarize themselves with 
the institutions. They will accept every 
opportunity for visitation. They will 
make the acquaintance of undergraduates 
and alumni, observing the effects of college 
in process and in product. Where practi- 
cable, daughter will be permitted to 
visit her undergraduate friends in several 
colleges, with or without her mother, 
sensing the student life as it is. Some 
college catalogues are revealing, especially 
those that make an obvious bid for stu- 
dents. Finally, two most helpful books 
have recently appeared: American Uni- 
versities and Colleges, a detailed directory of 
four hundred leading institutions, com- 
piled by Dr. David Robertson for the 
American Council of Education (Scrib- 
ner), and Which College?, a more popular 
handbook covering two hundred colleges, 
by Rita Halle (Macmillan). The first is 
more useful for school people, the second 
for parents. CJourNaL, XXI, 108.) 

Assuming that one has accumulated all 
the technical information needed about a 
particular college, there are a half dozen 
questions to be especially considered: 

What kind of freshman year do students 
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face? Is it the policy to accept everybody 
and then ‘“‘make ‘em or break ‘em’’? Is 
the freshman course closely restricted and 
largely made up of “‘old stuff’’? Is the 
instruction so indifferent that the students 
soon evaluate it as not so good as in high 
school? 

What about freshman guidance? Is 
there a wise dean of freshmen and an 
understanding group of advisors? In this 
connection it should be noted that our 
larger institutions are accepting their 
responsibilities more thoughtfully than 
are the over-complacent small ones. 

What is the intellectual life? Are there 
curiosity, interest, stimulation, challenge, 
enthusiasm? Or is it all just lessons and 
learning? Does the hungry student find 
adventure or only credits? 

What is the social tone? Is it demo- 
cratic? Has the individual a chance or 
must she run to type in order to be any- 
body? Is there a wholesome social life 


carried through with an atmosphere of 
freedom? And the activities program— 
is it the major or lesser interest? 
What is the religious life? 
much about young people losing their 


We hear 


religion in college. They merely revise 
their Sunday school lessons. Parents 
should discover whether a college offers 
more than the husks of religion. 

What is the disciplinary spirit? In 
other words, what are the human relation- 
ships? There are still colleges in which 
the philosophy of the traditional ele- 
mentary school maintains itself and in 
which students fit for an expensive educa- 
tion are not deemed fit for self-reliance. 

It has been suggested above that the 
problem of selection really centers on the 
individual girl to be educated. Assuming 
that one accepts the four aims of education 
to be preparation for home life, for bene- 
ficial leisure, for community service, and 


for self-support, the advice of both parent 
and teacher must be based upon the most 
complete understanding of the girl herself. 
There are at least twelve aspects of her 
nature to be studied, all having a bearing 
on her success in preparing for college, on 
her prospective college experience, and on 
her use of her experience after graduation. 
These are: 

(1) The girl’s health. More than one 
girl has been the victim of her own or her 
parents’ pride. She has selected a college 
too difficult for her to enter, or has broken 
under the strain of preparing in four years 
when she should have taken five; or she 
has not been physically equal to college 
standards when once admitted. 

(2) Intellectual capacity; that is, brains 
and working power. Are there intelli- 
gence, interest, and purpose, supported 
by the power of concentrated and pro- 
longed application? In other words, is 
her equipment such that she and her 
family may justly expect society to help 
her develop? 

(3) Character. Her I. Q. means not 
merely her intelligence quotient, but also 
her integrity quotient. What is her 
working philosophy of life as revealed in 
her school relationships, her home life, 
and her private friendships and in- 
clinations? 

(4) Special talents, vocational assets, 
and interests. With the great increase in 
Opportunities open to women it is espe- 
cially important to consider carefully a 
girl’s bent and preference even if these 
deviate widely from the conventional. 
Many an excellent secretary has made a 
wretched music teacher. 

(5) Her social nature. Does a girl 
make friends easily? Is she timid? Sel- 
fish or unselfish? Does she like to be with 
people or does she shrink from them? An 
individual's social philosophy and adap- 
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tability are important factors in the choice 
between a large institution and a small 
one. 

(6) Emotional nature. Affecting as it 
does the working of one’s mind, the per- 
sistence of one’s principles, and the re- 
sponse which one makes to other people, 
the emotional side of a college candidate 
will in some cases positively limit the 
choice to be made. 

(7) Attitude toward men and boys. 
One may also say, toward her prospective 
marriage and home and children. The 
choice between the segregated and the 
coeducational college is for some girls to 
be made right on this point. These 
matters may now be honestly discussed 


by teachers, parents, and girls. They 
should not be disregarded. 
(8) Her aestheticnature. Is she hungry 


for art and music or has she no interest or 
taste? Hasshereal talent? Perhaps there 
should also be supplied a sound academic 
background. On the other hand, too 
many college curricula for women give 
no chance for aesthetics unless a student 
definitely majors in them. 

(9) Personality. Is the girl so con- 
stituted that she will feel quite out of it 
in certain institutions? Shall she bury 
herself in a large one or go where she will 
be noticed and helped? Shall she flock 
by herself in a city institution or look 
forward to campus life, to sorority mem- 
bership, to having a room-mate? 

(10) The motives operating. Are both 
the girl and her parents intellectually 
interested in college, or is community 


drift, social pressure, mother’s prejudice, 
family sentiment, the desire for a husband, 
or some other factor the determining one? 

(11) Her home and family. What is 
the family tradition? How well do the 
parents understand their daughter? Do 
they sympathize with her ambitions to 
be something better or something differ- 
ent? Do they know her limitations? 
Are they prepared for a program of hard 
work or do they seek an easy path to the 
college door? 

(12) The family finances. Should the 
family afford college for Mary? Is she 
strong enough both to earn and to study? 
Does she give promise warranting heavy 
sacrifices at home? The social and eco- 
nomic life of a family should not be turned 
topsy-turvy to assure an education beyond 
the mental and moral worth of the boy or 
girl to be benefited. 

It is not a great wrong to advise a girl 
not to go to college. The interest of 
society at large puts the burden of proof 
on the girl to show that she is worthy of 
an expensive education at less than cost. 
True, she may later regret that her place 
was taken by a more able or more earnest 
classmate. But the probabilities are 
against this. In any event, there are a 
growing number of substitutes for college. 
Education may today be secured by anyone 
seriously desirous of it, for it is something 
more than a special combination of books 
and professors, buildings and girls, leading 
to a certificate. It is rather a state of 
mind, induced by hunger for experience 
and knowledge. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BROOKINGS 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


By GEORGE H. SABINE 


HE passing of the Robert 

‘| Brookings Graduate School 

| of Economics and Govern- 

pal) ment at Washington makes 

it desirable that some record should be 
made of that interesting and promising 
project in American higher education. 
Opened in 1923 and brought to a close in 
1928, it never advanced beyond the stage 
of educational experiment. But it was 
an experiment of the best kind because 
behind it was an idea, a definite objective, 
and a remarkable freedom from the 
conventionalities and traditions of formal 
university instruction. For once it was 


not necessary to adapt methods of instruc- 
tion to an unmanageable number of 
students or to the arbitrary lines which 


separate subjects and departments in the 
historic curriculum. In the experiment 
at Brookings the objective came first and 
methods might be freely adapted to that; 
might be abandoned or supplemented or 
changed as experience dictated. Even in 
the short period of its existence this free 
experimentation brought ample returns 
and made it potentially the most fruitful 
departure that American education in the 
social sciences had seen within a quarter 
century. 

The purpose of the Brookings School, 
as of all true graduate schools, was to train 
constructive scholars, men and women 
able to penetrate beyond the frontiers of 
present knowledge and to add new terri- 
tory to the domain of science. In such 
education the mere acquisition of that 
which is already known is a means and 
not an end. Not erudition but crafts- 
manship in the pursuit of truth must be 


the object of all graduate instruction. 
But from the first those who were respon- 
sible for the Brookings School perceived 
that craftsmanship in the social sciences 
must be conceived in no narrow sense. A 
middle course must be followed, and as 
usual the middle course was harder than 
either extreme. On the one side the 
craftsman must be no mere artizan, trained 
to fit like a cog into the existing machine, 
to do the conventional tasks of political 
or economic administration, without in- 
quiring into the purpose of the agencies 
whose routine he had mastered. Effi- 
ciency, good as it is in its place, can never 
be the ideal of a craftsman. On the 
other hand, craftsmanship implies crea- 
tion. No academic ideal of knowledge 
for its own sake, pursued in philosophic 
retirement, can satisfy the ideal of the 
workman who, in working, makes some- 
thing. Behind the purpose of the Brook- 
ings School to train scholars lay the belief 
that knowledge ought to be power, that 
science should bring enlightenment, and 
that enlightenment in social science 
should be the instrument of a more 
rational social system as well as a more 
effective use of means. Means and ends, 
as well as facts and theories—both in 
organic relationship—formed the ideal of 
social science in which the School pro- 
posed to train craftsmen. 

It followed obviously that the pedagogy 
of the School must find its center not in 
subjects but in problems. With respect 
to the social sciences as they have grown 
up in our curricula, however, the center- 
ing of study in social problems involves a 
large measure of unconventionality. For 
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the traditional subjects—politics, eco- 
nomics, jurisprudence—are the products 
not of science but of the history of science. 
They represent the problems not of today 
but of yesterday. For where is the 
political problem, in an industrial society, 
which is not also economic? And where 
is the economic problem which is not also 
a problem of the law and of the agencies 
of social control? The craftsman of the 
present day in the social sciences must be 
prepared to cross not only the boundaries 
of the known but also the limits of the 
subjects and specialties which have be- 
come conventional in our umiversity 
courses. The plan of study at the Brook- 
ings School, therefore, assumed that 
investigation must follow the problem 
wherever it might lead. It presumed the 
interdependence of subjects and aimed at 
the cross-fertilization of ideas. 

It followed equally from the purposes 
of the School that its teaching must seek 
to bring students into touch with the 
process of learning rather than with the 
results. The problems must be real, not 
pseudo-problems to which the teacher 
already knows the answers. For be- 
tween learning and knowledge there is all 
the difference in the world. Knowledge, 
once it is reached, is certain; it can be 
made into neat packets and handed from 
one to another. But learning is a leap in 
the dark. There is no certainty as to 
where it is going until it arrives. And 
to impart the taste and the art for this 
adventure must always be the chanciest 
part of education. With all the refine- 
ments of pedagogy there is little that can 
be done except to select young people who 
seem to have potentialities and to bring 
them into contact with other learners 
more mature who can offer some guidance, 
point out the known pitfalls, and perhaps 
strike out some spark of the divine fire that 


makes the scientific inquirer. Such teach- 
ing must be personal, not formal; and it 
must never lose its respect for the in- 
dividuality of those whom it would 
instruct. Ina sense, then, the School was 
committed to the axiom that no man ever 
educates anyone except himself. At the 
same time, it avoided the fallacy which 
supposes that training can be made a mere 
by-product of association or apprentice- 
ship. Awakened curiosity is but the 
beginning, and a problem is nothing unless 
accumulated knowledge and skilled tech- 
nology are brought to its solution. The 
initiate must follow the hard road of 
practice, of criticism, and of slowly- 
mastered self-expression. The purpose of 
the School was emphatically training, not 
finished research. It perceived that the 
test of a school which aims to make 
craftsmen comes five or ten years after 
graduation. 

The type of training which the Brook- 
ings School sought to give its students is 
admirably shown by a list of specifications 
for a craftsman in the social sciences which 
the faculty once compiled: 

‘He should, first of all, have the capaci- 
ties and habits essential to intellectual 
inquiry. These include such qualities as 
a keen intellectual interest, an open mind, 
intellectual courage, reasoning scepticism, 
receptivity to new ideas, a sense of realities, 
a wariness of tags and symbols, industry, 
dependability, capacity for self-discipline, 
and the rare power of giving oneself on 
occasion to sustained and concentrated 
work, even to excess. 

“He should, secondly, have an ade- 
quate mastery of content. This should 
include the thorough acquaintance essen- 
tial to an effective attack upon some 
human problem of major importance and 
a comprehension of the relation of this 
problem to others and of the interplay of 
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the one upon the other; an acquaintance 
in perspective and in historical setting 
with the ideas and arrangements which 
make up the social order, with various 
systematic explanations of it, and with 
the doctrines and ideas associated with 
them; a reasonable understanding of the 
objectives, methods, possibilities, limita- 
tions, and hazards incident to efforts to 
modify the existing order; and, more 
generally, some understanding of ideas and 
culture seemingly alien to his immediate 
problem. 

“*He should, thirdly, have a critical 
appreciation of the literature of his own 
subject. He should be able to tell what 
a book says, to place a contribution in its 
literature, to characterize a writer's 
approach, to recognize a scheme of ideas, 
and to expound a system of doctrines, 
accepting for the moment the precon- 
ceptions of its author. 

“He should, fourthly, possess the ele- 
ments of intelligent workmanship. He 
should be able to look at his work objec- 
tively while he is working and to formu- 
late standards of performance and to hold 
himself to them. He should be able to 
follow his inquiry wherever it may go 
without regard to conventional frontiers. 

. to abstract a significant problem 
from the passing show, to formulate an 
approach, to analyze a question, to 
discover and use documents, statistics, 
accounts, and other testimony, to keep 
his theme dominant and to subordinate 
detail, and to draw it all together into 
relevant conclusions. 

‘He should, finally, be able to express 
himself in speech and to write in a 
straightforward, interesting, and readable 
style.”’ 

It remains only to describe some of the 
means by which the School, in the course 
of its experimentation, had learned to 


impart the kind of craftsmanship for 
which it stood. Behind the instructional 
devices which experience recommended 
there was first and foremost the selection 
of students. The Brookings training was 
never intended for the average or for the 
merely faithful student. The purpose of 
stimulating constructive inquiry in the 
social sciences postulated a choice of 
students already mature enough to have 
perceived problems for themselves, acute 
enough to receive instruction by hint and 
suggestion, versatile enough to apply 
suggestions in their own work, and with 
a considerable portion of their routine 
training behind them. Evidently not 
many such students would be found, and 
in any case the kind of instruction pro- 
posed could be given only to a small 
group. The number was not limited by 
rule, but it never reached forty in residence 
at a given time. Few problems occupied 
more of the faculty’s thought than the 
technique of selecting students. Probably 
no abler body of young people was ever 
collected in an American institution to 
follow studies in the social sciences. 

Its conception of teaching necessitated 
also that Brookings should be a residential 
school. In externals this was perhaps its 
most distinctive quality among American 
graduate schools, though everyone famil- 
iar with this kind of instruction has long 
known that advanced students get a large 
part of their intellectual stimulation from 
each other. Years ago, so it is said, 
Remsen at Hopkins refused to build a 
laboratory with small rooms for individual 
research because he held that students 
would gain as much from working to- 
gether as their teachers could give them. 
The residence halls and the common table 
at Brookings capitalized the same idea. 
The discussions of the seminar were likely 
to continue over the dinner table, and the 
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appearance at meals of outsiders—men 
from the government bureaus and the 
research institutions—was a daily occur- 
rence. The social life of the School was 
designed to make intellectual stimulation 
and the interchange of ideas a natural and 
normal part of everyday living. Educa- 
tion became a collective enterprise. 

Of the instructional devices that finally 
grew into common use, some had their 
origin in the special situation of the 
School as having no part in a university. 
No doubt at the start this seemed to 
university teachers the most doubtful part 
of the Brookings experiment. A school 
devoted to economics and politics, with- 
out supporting courses in history, law, 
sociology, and philosophy, and with 
necessarily a small resident staff of in- 
structors, would, it seemed, inevitably 
become narrow, specialized, and in the end 
probably sterile. The fear was ground- 
less, because it proved possible to find an 
adequate substitute for the stimulus of 
university life. This could be done the 
more easily because of the great advan- 
tages of a situation in Washington, where 
the resident body of men engaged in some 
phase of social or political investigation is 
large, and where visiting scholars fre- 
quently come. The School used two 
plans for tapping these outside resources. 
When expert advice was needed in special 
investigations, this could be obtained ad 
hoc. For the school at large, the services 
of many scholars besides the resident staff 
were obtained for limited periods. A 
visiting scholar might give a few lectures 
and be in residence for only a few days, or 
he might offer a short course extending 
from two to six weeks. These short 
courses, on a wide variety of subjects, 
became a regular part of the School's 
work. In the course of a year at Brook- 
ings the student undoubtedly made con- 


tact with a wider variety of subjects 
impinging upon the social sciences than 
come effectively within the range of 
graduate students in the larger universities. 

The chief instructional device which 
developed at Brookings, however, was 
the group inquiry. Each member of the 
resident staff conducted at least one such 
inquiry in the course of the year and during 
a period of about twelve weeks this formed 
almost the whole academic obligation of a 
student. In the course of his first year 
he normally took part in two such investi- 
gations, although this was always subject 
to variation according to the needs of the 
student. In part, the group inquiry was 
similar to the seminar: it was a coopera- 
tive investigation shared by teacher and 
students, the teacher dividing and out- 
lining the task, the student being espe- 
cially responsible for some subdivision of 
the whole project. Meetings of the 
whole group were held as needed to com- 
pare progress, discuss difficulties, and 
receive reports on the findings. The group 
inquiry furnished the occasion also for 
numerous conferences between the teacher 
and each student singly, in-which sugges- 
tions were made and guidance offered 
relative to the special difficulties encoun- 
tered. Finally, the group inquiry gave 
the student a chance to embody inwriting 
the results of his own investigation. He 
was expected to produce a finished piece of 
research, so far as was possible within 
the limits of time and subject matter. In 
general, it was the experience of the 
School that several such written studies 
gave better training, and also a better 
index of the student’s powers, than the 
conventional thesis. 

Such were the ends and some of the 
chief means which the experiment at the 
Brookings School sought to introduce 
into the training of graduate students in 
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the social sciences. The results are ad- 
mittedly incomplete, for time was not 
given to prove what could be done. No 
one familiar with the School can suppose 
that it would have rested content with the 
technique it was able to create in five 
years. Certain expansions of its program 
would undoubted have been necessary to 
make it a permanent and self-sufficing 
educational institution. So far as results 
were obtained, they seem amply to war- 
rant the assumption that informal in- 
struction, with small groups of highly 
selected students, and under circumstances 
which offer the greatest chance of mutual 


stimulation by students and teachers, is 
the most promising form of graduate 
education. Such a conclusion is en- 
tirely in accord with the most signifi- 
cant ventures, both with graduates and 
undergraduates, now being made in 
American colleges and universities. Our 
large educational institutions, with their 
great influx of students, have all too many 
temptations to standardize and formalize. 
It is a great misfortune that the Brookings 
experiment, which cost so much time and 
labor and promised so much, should have 
died while it was still in process of being 
born. 


A NEW UNIT IN EDUCATION 


BY MARIETTA JOHNSON 


are many primary 

schools, both public and pri- 

vate, doing very excellent 

LS@e.i) work for the little child. 

These schools seem to be working from a 

new point of view. They are seeking to 

understand the nature and the need of 

childhood and are making every effort to 

supply this need. Teachers are studying 

the interests of children and are providing 

the creative work which is necessary for 
growth. 

As the children grow older, however, 
there comes a change. Consideration of 
the present needs of childhood gives way 
before the demands for entrance into high 
school and college. 

The necessity for meeting college en- 
trance requirements hinders the high 
school processes at almost every step. 
The finest teachers of literature are tremen- 
dously handicapped by the necessity for 
covering a certain amount of ground or 
reaching a certain standard. There is no 
time to enter into the thought of great 


literature; they are obliged to hasten on 
so that other works required in the course 
may be studied. High school mathemat- 
ics is not thought of as a joy, a fine 
mental stimulus; instead the teacher is 
obliged to be ‘‘thorough,”’ to prepare the 
y oung people for passing certain examina- 
tions, when real growth demands relaxa- 
tion and free intellectual play. Often the 
juice and life of history are completely 
squeezed out through the consciousness of 
college entrance requirements. 

The logical way to escape from these 
cramping influences is through the estab- 
lishment of a complete educational unit in 
which modern principles would be applied 
from kindergarten straight through the 
college years. In such a unit experiment, 
external standards and external pressure 
could be disregarded. There would be 
no grades or marks of any kind. There 
would be no failures. At fourteen years 
of age a child would be considered as 
properly belonging to the high school 
period, regardless of marks or credits. At 
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about eighteen the change to college work 
would take place. The college degree 
itself would merely mark the close of four 
years of study and growth. 

The primary school in such a unit would 
concentrate its attention upon meeting the 
present needs of the growing child, pro- 
viding activities and exercises which are 
suited to each stage of development. 

With the beginning of high school life, 
at fourteen, attention would be concen- 
trated upon the finest academic work, and 
a program developed to preserve freshness 
of intellectual attack and integrity of the 
intellect as well as to secure the finest 
physical development. The standard of 
the high school should be an inner one, 
that of providing an environment which 
will secure the best mental effort and the 
finest social life. The fundamental con- 
dition of growth for the adolescent is 
social, and it is essential at this age that 
work of a fundamentally social character 
should be provided. It is a mistake to 
devote the growing years to work of the 
most individualistic character and then 
exhort young people to develop a social 
consciousness. The socialized attitude 
must be developed through experience. 
The high school must provide opportuni- 
ties for young people to realize that they 
can not attain their own ends without the 
cooperation of their fellows. This leads 
to the socialized mind. A great deal of 
work in the creative and industrial arts— 
folk dancing, community singing, and 
dramatics—should be given high school 
students. Care should be taken through- 
out the high school course to preserve the 
open mind, encouraging these young 
people to question frankly rather than 
accept things on authority. In this way 
they learn to take truth for authority 
instead of truth om authority. With no 
college entrance requirements, the high 


school would be able to give these young 
people four years of just as serious, earnest 
work as they are capable of doing, in 
science, history, mathematics, literature, 
and language, making an effort to achieve 
strong academic work in the finest social 
atmosphere. 

At about eighteen years of age these 
young adults would enter the college, 
clear-eyed, steady-nerved, clean-blooded, 
and eager-minded. The work in the 
college should also be highly socialized. 
They should study subjects, not take 
courses, and there should be much free 
discussion. With no external standards 
in the college, no attainment or achieve- 
ment tests, no external pressure of any 
kind, we may expect to find these young 
people entering into their study and social 
life with the keenest interest. 

Such a unit experiment would be con- 
ducted most advantageously as a part of 
some university already established, so 
that it might have the advantage of gym- 
nasia, libraries, and laboratories. It 
should have the sympathetic observation 
and criticism of all faculty members inter- 
ested in the project, but should be an 
independent enterprise, since heads of 
departments often change and deans be- 
come uninterested. No greater contribu- 
tion to education could be made at the 
present moment than such a unit experi- 
ment would be. The primary school 
would minister to the child, the high 
school would minister to the all-round 
development of youth, and the college 
would take these young people without 
question and concentrate its attention 
upon leading them into a larger, better 
life. All the way along the question 
would be, “‘What do you need, how may 
we serve you?” rather than, ‘‘What do 
you know, where have you been, what are 
your credentials?”’ 





THE WISCONSIN EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGE 


By ALEXANDER MEICKLEJOHN 


= io HE Experimental College of the 
Gy ey, University of Wisconsin was 

v ‘Ct established in September, 1927, 

ri I ‘“‘to formulate and to test 
under experimental conditions the im- 
provement of methods of teaching, the 
content of study, and the determining con- 
ditions of undergraduate liberal education.”’ 

The pioneer class consisted of one hun- 
dred twenty freshmen, admitted upon 
application—as far as possible a cross- 
section of the entire freshman class. 
Eleven teachers, officially designated ‘‘ad- 
visers,"’ made up the staff. Teachers and 
boys lived and worked in a single dormi- 
tory—an important factor in establishing 
the desired ‘‘community of learning.”’ 

Class work largely gave way to the 
conference method which insured intimate 
contact between adviser and student, and 
placed the responsibility upon the student. 
It was not the purpose of the teacher to 
dispense information; his function was to 
stimulate and guide. 

The course of study was designed to deal 
primarily with ‘‘human situations’’ rather 
than ‘‘subjects."" The civilization of 
Athens in the fifth and fourth centuries 
B.C. was chosen for the first year’s work. 
It was felt that such material provided (to 
quote from the bulletin issued by the 
College) ‘‘a human situation, identical 
with our own in essential ways, but 


different from our own both in the formu- 
lation of human values and meanings and 
in the machinery which men have made to 
serve their purposes;’’ that “‘if young 
Americans can understand in terms of 
likenesses and differences how the Athe- 
nians lived, in what circumstances, in what 
ways, for what ends, by what devices, 
with what successes and failures, they will 
be helped toward better living in con- 
temporary America.’” Through the study 
of Athens, the varied phases of its civiliza- 
tion—economics, politics, art, literature, 
law, religion, science, philosophy—all 
became subjects not merely for readings 
and papers, but for ardent discussion and 
vigorous dispute. As the year went on, 
various student organizations and activi- 
ties developed, for the most part direct 
outgrowths of the year’s study. 

“The First Year of the Experimental 
College,’” published by the students them- 
selves, gives a history of the college year, 
told with a freshness and vigor perhaps a 
trifle conscious but extremely refreshing 
and interesting. To the editors of ‘“The 
First Year of the Experimental College’’ 
we are indebted for their courteous per- 
mission to quote in the following pages 
the answer of Dr. Meicklejohn, chairman 
of the Experimental College, to the ques- 
tion, “Is the experiment succeeding?”’ 

—Editor's note. 


FROM THE CHAIRMAN TO THE STUDENTS 


‘Is the Experiment succeeding?’ It 
seems to me that I have spent much of my 
time this year in trying to answer, or try- 
ing not to answer, that query. If we 
adopt the very misleading though delight- 


ful figure of Guinea Pigs I can see in terms 
of it a vivid picture of many of my year's 


experiences. Whenever I have been pon- 
dering as to what should next be tried 
upon a victim and even when I have been 
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in the actual process of trying something, 
constantly there has appeared over my 
shoulder an eager face and there has 
sounded in my ear an eager query: “Is 
the Experiment succeeding?”’ 


* * * * 


Now, as the result of much experience 
and practice, I have found a way of dealing 
with the outside questioning. In all 
honesty one has to say that the query can- 
not be answered yet. The College is, 
under its instructions, looking for a scheme 
of teaching which may be better than the 
old. But the first part of that task is to 
find or devise the new scheme. And we 
are still in that stage of the process. We 
are trying to see if a working arrangement 
can be constructed in which new contents 
of study, new methods of teaching, new 
conditions of living will be fused together 
into a Plan of College Education. It is 
only after that is done that we can in any 
real sense answer the question, Is the new 
program better or worse than the old? 
We shall have to wait until there are two 
schemes to compare before we can really 
begin our comparing. 

But the query from inside the college is 
more novel and harder to deal with. 
What shall we say to each other of the 
success of our attempt at living and work- 
ing together in Adams Hall this year? 


* + * * 


Many years ago, at a time when most of 
the students in the College had only just 
gotten themselves born, I wrote a paper 
on Student Activities and their place in 
college life. May I quote from it now 
some sentences which suggest a way in 
which the success of a College venture may 
be judged? I had been insisting that these 
activities though they are external and 
secondary are yet significant because they 
are spontaneous and hence reveal the 


student in his own interests and desires. 
And then I proceeded to answer an objec- 
tion as follows: 

“But now I shall be asked: ‘Would you 
substitute these activities for the studies 
—give up the classroom for the lounging 
room and the Union?’ Of course not. 
The very excellence of these activities is 
that fundamentally they are the fruits of 
the classroom. But the point is that by 
these fruits the work of the classroom shall 
be known. We need not forget that these 
activities are only accidental and that the 
real values lie in the studies and the teach- 
ing. Butnone the less it is true that these 
activities reveal to us, far better than any 
examinations can do, the success or failure 
of the classroom itself. They are, as it 
were, mirrors in which we can see our- 
selves and our work. If we want to know 
the effect of what we are doing in the 
classroom, let us look to see what the 
students are doing outside of it when they 
are free to follow their own desires. If 
they do not, on their own initiative, carry 
On activities springing out of their studies, 
then you may count on it that however 
well the tests are met the studies are of 
little value. Show me a college in which 
literature is taught but in which the boys 
do not band together to read and write 
and criticise, in which they do not yearn 
to be themselves ‘literary.’ However 
well literature may be taught in that 
college it is not well learned. What 
would you say of the teaching of philos- 
ophy which did not send boys off into 
quarrelling, rending, puzzling groups, 
determined each to give to his fellows the 
solutions of the problems that have 
baffled human thinking? What will you 
say of the teaching of history, economics, 
or social science which ends in the passive 
appropriation of a book? Surely if it is 
vital, you will find the young men stimu- 
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lated by it eagerly re-forming and reshap- 
ing in idea the society about them and 
perhaps going out to do some work to 
bring their ideas to fulfillment. And if 
in these and other cases it does appear that 
the studies in the classroom have no 
outside effect, lead to no outside activities, 
what expectation can you have that they 
will lead to activity after the college days 
are done? If studies do not stimulate to 
spontancous free outside activities, if they 
are merely the learning of lessons and 
giving them back, then. the results of our 
training are pitifully small; we may send 
out good, well-meaning boys, who will 
do what they are told and refrain from 
doing anything else, but we shall not 
send out men of intellectual power and 
grip who are able to live for themselves 
the life which the intellect opens before 
them.”” 

In these words there is suggested a very 
partial but significant test of the success 
of a scheme of instruction. It makes no 
attempt to judge directly the work of the 
college. It asks nothing about the con- 
tent of study, the methods of teaching, the 
ability or attitudeof theadvisers. Rather, 
it finds these represented, so far as they 
are discovered at all, in the spontaneous 
activities of the students. The argument 
on which it rests is rather thin and shaky. 
And yet it is perhaps as good an argument 
as the facts will support. Let me make 
what I can of it as we try to gather up our 
impressions of the year which is nearing 
its end. 

In the first place, I have been much 
impressed by the success of the students in 
carrying on their corporate life without 
any scheme of government. You will 
remember that I suggested when the year 
opened that a ‘‘government’’ be estab- 
lished, and I must admit that I gasped 
with astonishment and even dismay when 


the no-government decision was made. 
But there can be no doubt, I think, that 
this experiment has succeeded. In some 
way or other the College has made for 
itself a personality, has been conscious of 
its own social purposes, and has been fairly 
effective in realising them. It is true that 
the Dormitory Association with the super- 
vision of the Fellows and the organization 
of sections has been very effective. But 
quite apart from these, the College has 
become, I think, a social group with a 
mind and will of its own. And my im- 
pression is that the mind has been fairly 
clear and the will fairly constant in fur- 
thering the common purpose. 

When we turn to the more specific 
activities, I suppose that we should all 
place in the forefront the work of the 
Players. The staging of ‘“The Clouds”’ 
and of the ‘‘Electra’’ were finely conceived 
and finely done. If, in accordance with 
the argument, we could take these as 
representing the quality of teaching and 
learning, there would be no question left 
as to the excellence of either. Again may 
I say that when I was told what the 
students were planning to do in this field, 
I gasped with astonishment and dismay— 
and again my fears were proved to be un- 
founded. Always in my heart I have 
known that our greatest error in teaching 
method is that we have too little confi- 
dence in our students, expect too little 
from them. And it is good to have the 
error revealed again so clearly and beauti- 
fully as it was done by the Players. 

I must not discuss in detail all the 
“‘activities’’ of the year. There is time 
only to mention them. The Workshop 
seemed to me a fine expression of inde- 
pendence and creative interest in the field 
of appreciation. I know from my own 
experience that the Philosophy Club was 
stimulating and served as a focus for much 
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valuable reading and thinking. And the 
Forum, the Law group, the Music group, 
the Dancers, and now this Book, have all 
seemed to express an active and eager 
interest in the vital purposes of a college 
community. In a word, I think we can 
fairly say that the College has been, dur- 
ing the year, alert and alive in the field of 
its ‘“‘activities.”’ 

But I must mention another field. Our 
students have gone out also into the 
activities of the wider University. In 
addition to very successful participation 
in athletic affairs, they have done valiant 
service for the Cardinal, have won recog- 
nition in the literary field, have been 
pressing eagerly into the fray wherever 
discussions of educational or social policy 
have been carried on, have played their 
part whenever a revolution was being 
plotted or a reform advocated or rejected. 
No one, I am sure, could fairly say that 
they have been inactive or indifferent 
when the spirit of the University was 
stirring in contemplation or in action 
concerning the things which have a right 
to claim its allegiance. 
is running too far. 

I was asked to say whether or not the 
college and its experiment have succeeded 
in this first year. In reply I have quite 
arbitrarily limited the discussion to 
evidence drawn from the ‘‘activities.”’ 
And this evidence, so far as it goes, seems 
to me rather gratifying. But we must not 
take it too seriously. After all, there 
have been “‘inactivities’’ too. And by 
the same argument, these would indicate 
that students have been sometimes slack 
and that on these occasions little genuine 
learning has been accomplished. But on 
the whole if only the activities were taken 
as evidence I think we should answer 


But my argument 


‘*Yes’’ to the question about our succeed- 
ing. On its social side the college does 
seem to me to have had in rather excep- 
tional measure the quality of an institution 
of learning. 

And now, at the end, I know that the 
students will be asking other questions. 
They always do. After all, they will say, 
the ‘‘activities’’ are external and their evi- 
dence uncertain. What of the other 
evidence? What have we done in our 
private studying, in our conferences of 
the technique of study? What do you say 
of those? Have we done well or ill? And 
if the question be taken to refer only to 
the students and not to the advisers or their 
course of study I will in my weakness, say a 
word in reply. The College has, I think, 
taken on something of the quality of a 
community of learning. On the whole 
the group has seemed to move strongly in 
the way of liberal study. There have 
been, of course, stragglers from the ranks 
and some men have marched more slowly 
and more irregularly than others. But 
on the whole the challenge, Do you care 
to try to do the things which an intelligent 
man wishes to do?—the challenge has been 
accepted. This year we have tried to 
know the Greeks. Next year we shall go 
on to study the Americans. I am sure 
that for many of the students such activity 
has brought increase in personal freedom 
as well as joy and power in the process of 
investigation. Next year, as with one 
hand, or shall I say, with one eye, they 
study their own country and, with the 
other, take charge of their younger 
brothers, they may learn even more than 
this year has brought to them. They 
may even learn as much as their advisers 
have learned in this year’s attempt at 
teaching them. 





WOMEN AND THE PH.D. 


By EMILIE J. HUTCHINSON 


—~<\) WO years ago, at the sugges- 
ey tion of the American Associa- 
a tion of University Women, 
GP NgKI| the Bureau of Vocational 
sneer made a study of women who 
have received the degree of doctor of 
philosophy from American colleges and 
universities up to and including June, 
1924. Of nearly sixrceen hundred women 
whose names were obtained from the regis- 
trar or alumni secretary of the colleges 
and universities that confer this degree, 
nearly two-thirds generously responded by 
filling out the questionnaire and thus put 
their experience at the service of others. 
It is a pleasure to gratefully acknowledge 
this cordial and valuable cooperation. 

The following summary brings together 
briefly the general results of the study. 
The writer hopes that it may be followed 
by a more detailed report on certain fea- 
tures of the inquiry that are of special 
interest not only to the women who have 
the degree but also to the more numerous 
group who are already working toward it 
or have such work in contemplation. 

Thirty-nine different colleges were repre- 
sented in the study. With only one 
important exception—Harvard University 
—colleges and universities that confer 
the degree admit women candidates. 
Columbia and Chicago lead in the number 
of degrees conferred upon women, fol- 
lowed closely by Yale, Cornell, Pennsy]- 
vania, and Bryn Mawr. 

The fields of work show both dispersion 
and concentration. Forty-eight different 
subjects were reported, ranging from art 
to zoology. Nearly two-thirds of the 
degrees, however, had been received in 
botany, chemistry, English, history, Latin 


and Greek, mathematics, philosophy, 
psychology, and zoology. A larger num- 
ber had the degree in English and in 
psychology than in any other subjects. If 
the fields of study are divided into groups 
—languages, literatures, and other fine 
arts; natural sciences and mathematics; 
and social sciences—certain trends in 
women’s intellectual interests may be 
observed which indicate that women have 
been turning from the more beaten paths 
of study in languages and literatures to 
the natural sciences and mathematics. 
The proportion of women receiving the 
degree in the former group declined from 
forty-five per cent in the years 1877 to 1904, 
to twenty-five per cent from 1915 to 1924. 
From their statements, it appears that 
women have been inspired to work for 
the degree as much by the single desire for 
more information and intellectual training 
in a subject that is of great interest to 
them—by the love of learning for learn- 
ing’s sake—as by a combination of this 
desire with the utilitarian or vocational 
purpose. But there is a noteworthy 
change in the reasons given by earlier and 
later recipients of the degree. Those who 
received the Ph.D. up to 1890 gave only 
what may be called the idealistic motive, 
absorbing interest in their subject. After 
that year the vocational reason appears, 
and year by year there has been a steady 
and significant increase in the numbers 
who combine the two types of motive, 
until at present the women who work for 
the degree for vocational reasons, in part 
at least, exceed in number those who seek 
only learning for its own sake. Since 
1920 an increasing number have been 
prompted solely by vocational motives. 
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The vocational value of the degree is 
reflected in the holders’ occupational 
interests. Nearly 600 were teachers, five- 
sixths of whom were in college or uni- 
versity positions; 110 held administrative 
or executive positions, chiefly in educa- 
tional institutions; 80 were engaged in 
research; and nearly 70 were engaged in 
other work of varied types. Of the entire 
number studied, 160—fifteen per cent— 
were without gainful occupation, but 
even these women had almost all been 
gainfully employed before marrying, or 
had worked until the age of retirement. 
In the teaching profession a comparison 
of the posicions held by women before 
and after receiving the degree shows a 
marked coincidence of promotion in rank 
with the receiving of the degree. 

The importance attached co the degree 
is reflected in the sacrifices made to secure 
it. Preparation for the final examinatons 
and work on the required dissertation had 
been spread over five, six, seven, and more 
years. Many had combined graduate 
study with part-time and even full-time 
work in teaching. Some had alternated 
years of teaching and saving with months 
or occasionally a year of study. A few 
had borrowed the necessary money. 
Nearly seventy per cent had had scholar- 
ships or fellowships, buc these had not 
been sufficient to meet all expenses. Only 
occasionally did any writer express a 
sense of ease in carrying the cost of getting 
the degree. The interval between the 
first degree and the Ph.D. ranged from two 
to thirty-five years. In about one-half 
the records eight years or less had elapsed. 
Over seventy per cent of the women had 
received more than one graduate degree. 

The occupational experience of teachers 
was limited almost exclusively to teach- 
ing. Those with the rank of full profes- 
sor had taught on the average over fifteen 


years in college or university. Nearly 
fifty per cent had had all of their experi- 
ence in one institution. Those who had 
taught the longest had remained in the 
same college or university. Associate or 
assistant professors had caught on the 
average nearly eleven years. More than 
one-half of them had had all their experi- 
ence in one institucion. One-half of the 
teachers reported no break in their 
occupational experience while getting the 
degree. 

The conditions attending the selecrion 
and writing of the thesis were varied. 
More than one-half of those who reported 
on the choosing of a subject said it had 
been assigned by the professor in charge 
of their work. About one-fourth had 
chosen their own subjects. From one to 
three years had usually been spent in 
writing the dissertation. In a few in- 
stances it had been written in less than 
one year and in a few others the writing 
had taken ten years or more. Most 
frequently the thesis had been written in 
residence, but not uncommonly its prepa- 
ration had been carried on in combination 
with teaching or research, and in a few 
instances the everyday work of the posi- 
tion held at the time of writing had 
furnished the material. Very few of 
those who answered the questionnaire 
expressed any pleasure or satisfaction in 
the work for the thesis. 

The salaries of women with the Ph.D. 
degree ranged from less than $750 to 
$15,000. The median salary was $2,732. 
Nearly eighty per cent of the women 
reporting received salaries between $1,750 
and $3,750. The lowest incomes were 
reported by those engaged in part-time 
work or in mission colleges. The highest 
income, $15,000, was reported by a physi- 
cian. In the group asa whole the highest 
salaries were received by those with the 
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longest occupational experience, but there 
is reason to think from the records that 
salary increases, characteristic of the last 
ten years, have benefited most those with 
the shortest occupational experience. 
Salaries were higher in administrative 
and executive positions than in other types 
of salaried work. A comparison of sala- 
ries before and after receiving the degree 
suggests that increased income is attend- 
ant upon receiving the degree. 

The importance attached to research at 
the present time gives a special interest 
in what women with the Ph.D. have 
accomplished along this line. Considera- 
tion in this study was given to quantity 
rather than quality of research, and those 
engaged exclusively in research have been 
omitted from the summary. Over three- 
fourths of the women occupied in other 
types of work stared that they had had 
some degree of opportunity for research 
after receiving the Ph.D. Over fifteen 


per cent said they had had no opportunity 


at all. Only ninety women had held 
fellowships after their graduate work had 
been completed, and less chan one hundred 
reported having had any leave of absence 
that would enable them to carry on 
research. 

Thirty per cenc of those who had had 
some opportunity for research had pub- 
lished nothing except the dissertation 
required for the Ph.D. Seventeen per 
cent had published work of a varied sort 
not to be classified as research-—text- 
books, manuals, syllabi, book reviews, 
translations, fiction, poetry. Fifty-three 
per cent had published some work—for 
the most part original articles in scientific 
journals—that would be considered pro- 
ductive scholarship. In a few instances 
both books and articles of this type had 
been published. 

About three-fourths of those who had 


attempted to carry on research were 
stimulated by the love of the work itself. 
The others indicated that vocational 
reasons—the prospect of appointment or 
promotion—had also played their part. 

By far the most important obstacle to 
research was stated to be the demands of 
the position held. Next in importance 
were personal reasons, such as lack of 
interest or lack of confidence in one’s 
research ability, and family reasons, the 
demands upon free time made by other 
members of the family. 

More than eighty per cent of all of the 
women reporting belonged to one or more 
professional societies. 

Three-fourths of the women were single, 
over one-fifth were married, and the 
others were widowed, divorced, or sepa- 
rated from their husbands. Of the one- 
fifth who were married about one-half 
were combining marriage with a career. 
It appears from their records that those 
who take the degree after marrying are 
more likely to combine gainful employ- 
ment with marriage. The women who 
make this combination have, on che aver- 
age, as many children as those who do not. 
They are slightly older and have had a 
somewhat longer occupational experience 
before marriage than those who do not 
attempt to carry on after marriage in the 
positions they formerly held. In the last 
ten years there appears a growing tendency 
to attempt the combination of marriage 
and a career. 

A comparatively small number, less 
than thirty per cent, had been at any time 
responsible for the support of others. 
Such financial responsibility was, as a 
rule, for adults, and usually irregular and 
partial. 

Only seventy-one out of the more than 
a thousand women reporting said they 
would not advise others to take the degree. 
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A few advised it with certain reservations 
bearing upon the financial burden in- 
volved, or upon the intellectual fitness and 
the physical strength of the candidate. 
But nearly three-fourths recommended it 
without any qualification. 

Teachers, with the exception of those 
in secondary schools, and the women 
engaged in research almost unanimously 
advised having the degree. Three-fourths 
of those in administrative or executive 
positions also emphasized its importance. 
It would appear from their comment that 
the degree is practically a prerequisite 
for the higher teaching positions in the 
larger colleges and universities, and it is 
without question a requirement for a 
research position of any importance. The 
opinion is fairly general in this group, 
however, that a rigorous selective process 
should be used by the universities and 
colleges conferring the degree to eliminate 
those candidates who have no sound 
scholarly interests and aptitudes, and 
those who are taking the degree primarily 
for its real or fancied commercial value. 

It was only among those engaged in 
other types of work, such as writers, 
physicians, librarians, social workers, and 
business women, that any real difference 
of opinion was found as to the desirability 
of the degree. Barely three-fifths of these 
women advised others to take the degree 
for its value in their particular work, and 
more than one-fifth strongly advised 
against it. The strongest reaction against 
taking the degree was expressed by those 
engaged in creative literary work. 

A majority of those who had given up 
their professional careers at marriage 
advised others not to take the degree. 
This appears to have been largely because 
they felt it had little bearing upon the 
family relationships, and the time, money, 


and energy devoted to it would have been 
spent better in other ways. A substantial 
minority, however, felt glad to have che 
degree even in these circumstances for its 
general intellectual and cultural value, and 
not infrequently a woman looked upon 
matriage as interrupting but not terminat- 
ing her professional career. 

Advice as to the time when the degree 
should be taken resolved itself into the 
general statement that study for the Ph.D. 
should not follow immediately after 
undergraduate work, but that it should 
not be postponed for more than a few 
years at most. There was a distinct 
consensus of opinion that work for the 
degree should not be undertaken after the 
late twenties or very early thirties. In 
general the opinion was held that the 
college graduate should secure some 
practical experience before entering upon 
the work for the higher degree, largely to 
test her interest in prolonged study and to 
bring a more mature point of view into 
graduate work. In most instances the 
advice on experience was merely general 
in character, but for certain kinds of work 
particular kinds of experience were speci- 
fied as desirable. 

Finally, there was a_ considerable 
amount of additional comment in which 
the following points stand out:—the 
danger to scholarship in the growing 
numbers who are getting the Ph.D. degree 
partly or exclusively for its commercial 
value; the need for two higher degrees of 
the grade of the Ph.D., one standing for 
advanced preparation for teaching, the 
other for research; the physical and mental 
strain of getting the degree; and the dis- 
crimination that many women find in 
appointment, promotion, and salary, as 
they compete with men for positions for 
which the Ph.D. degree is required. 
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THE MILLION DOLLAR FELLOWSHIP FUND 


With the office at headquarters open, 
and many branches, states, and sections 
actively at work, the drive for the Million 
Dollar Fellowship Fund is well under way. 
Letters are coming in every day about it. 
Such eagerness is encouraging. 

It will be remembered that the resolu- 
tion authorizing the campaign, passed at 
the National Convention in 1927, read as 
follows: 


That the convention approves the plan of raising 
a fund of not less than a million dollars for inter- 
national and national fellowships, on the under- 
standing that no quotas shall be assigned; that 
donors may, if they wish, designate whether’ their 
gifts are to be applied to the International or National 
Fellowship Fund, and that any money undesignated 
shall, for the first year, be divided equally between 
the two, and after the first year as the committee 
and the Board of Directors shall decide. 


Fellowships created from the money 
designated as ‘‘international’’ are ad- 
ministered by the International Federa- 
tion of University Women. Fellowships 
created from the money designated as 
‘“national’’ are administered by the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women. 
The treasurer’s office particularly desires 
that all contributions be designated 
““national’’ or ‘‘international.”’ 

Many groups have undertaken the 
endowment of one fellowship as their 
share. Some have asked to have credited 
to the Fund the fellowship upon which 
they are now working. The Philadelphia 
branch is raising $30,000 for ‘The Marion 


Reilly International Fellowship’’ in 
memory of Marion Reilly, former Dean of 
Bryn Mawr. Other memorial fellowships 
are under discussion. 

It has been suggested that while $30,000 
was decided upon as the amount needed to 
endow one fellowship, it might be better 
to set $40,000 for a goal. For $30,000 
invested in the safe securities which the 
Association requires, yields only about 
$1200 a year; and while this will ‘‘do ina 
pinch,’’ it will mean a program of rigid 
economy for the holder of a fellowship. 
The annual income from $40,000 will 
give relief from money concerns and leave 
the mind free for study and research. 

All money contributed to the Fund must 
be sent to the Million Dollar Fellowship 
Fund Office, 1634 Eye St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. The office will duly credit 
the amount to the branch, state, and 
section from which it is received. 

There will be a Fund advisory com- 
mittee headed by Dr. Virginia Gilder- 
sleeve, Dean of Barnard College and 
formerly President of the International 
Federation of University Women. Men 
and women from every part of the country 
will serve on this committee. The in- 
tellectual interests of north, south, east, 
and west will be represented. 

The world needs the intellectual 
strength these fellowships will add. We 
need more women like Madame Curie. 
Why should a woman's mind fall short of 
its possible achievements for the lack of 
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a little money in a country as rich as 
ours? 

Miss Emma H. Gunther, Field Secretary 
for the Fellowship Fund, attended the 
Council Meeting of the International 
Federation of University Women in 


Madrid, Spain. In October, she begins 


FELLOWSHIPS AVAILABLE 


THE ANNA C. MEMORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP. 
This fellowship is open to American women hav- 
ing a degree in Arts, Science, or Literature who in- 


tend to make teaching a profession. $1000. 


BRACKETT 


THE BOSTON ALUMNAE FELLOWSHIP. 

The holder of this fellowship must be a graduate 
of an approved college and accomplish one year of 
constructive work. $1000. 


THE SARAH BERLINER MEMORIAL FELLOW- 
SHIP. 
This fellowship is open to American women hold- 
It is available 
for research in physics, chemistry, or biology. $1500. 


ing a degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


THE ALICE FREEMAN 
FELLOWSHIP. 
This fellowship is open to American women who 
must not only have the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy, but also present evidence of distinctive sub- 


PALMER MEMORIAL 


sequent accomplishment in research. $1500. 


THE MARY PEMBERTON NOURSE MEMORIAL 

FELLOWSHIP. 

This fellowship is open to American women who 
have completed a minimum of two years graduate 
study or its equivalent tending toward public health 
work. $1500. 


THE MARGARET E. MALTBY FELLOWSHIP. 

This fellowship is open to women having a degree 
Candidates must show 
promise of distinction. $1500. 


in arts, science, or literature. 


THE LATIN-AMERICAN FELLOWSHIP. 

This fellowship is open to Latin-American women 
having a college education in the best universities or 
normal schools of their countries; must be used for 
advanced study in the United States. $1500. 
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her tour of this country speaking in behalf 
of fellowships. Miss Gunther, a member 
of the faculty of Columbia University, and 
formerly an exchange professor to China 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, is devoting the greater part of her 
sabbatical year to this work for the Fund. 


FOR THE YEAR 1929-1930 


THE A. A. U. W. EUROPEAN FELLOWSHIP. 

This fellowship is open to American women for 
study in Europe. Candidates must have a degree in 
arts, science, or literature and have completed all the 
requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
with the possible exception of the completion of the 
dissertation. $4500. 


THE A. A.U. W. INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP. 

This fellowship is offered to enable the holder to 
Carry on a year’s research in some country other than 
herown. $1500. 


THE NORTHWEST CENTRAL SECTIONAL 

FELLOWSHIP. 

Open to women from any section of the country 
who have completed at least one year of graduate 
work in the arts, sciences, or literature, but all quali- 
fications being equal preference will be given to a can- 
didate from the Northwest Central Section. $1500. 
THE SOUTHWEST CENTRAL 

FELLOWSHIP. 

This fellowship is open to any woman who holds 
a bachelor’s degree or any higher degree recognized 
by the American Association of University Women, 
who in addition to her work for her bachelor’s de- 
gree, has done at least a year of graduate work or has 
had its equivalent in practical experience in her 
field, and who gives promise of distinction. $1500. 


SECTIONAL 


THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION FELLOW- 

SHIP (JUNIOR) IN ARTS. 

This fellowship will be awarded by the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women to a candi- 
date who has been engaged in research work for at 
least one year, who, save in exceptional cases, is not 
more than thirty years of age, and who intends to do 
independent research work. £250, and a grant for 
traveling expenses. 
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BRANCHES ACROSS THE PACIFIC 


SHANGHAI. One of the far-flung units 
of the American Association of University 
Women, the Shanghai Branch is a loose 
organization without departmentalized 
activities, without club-rooms or associa- 
tion headquarters, without financial re- 
sources except the very nominal dues of 
one dollar Mexican per year; and yet this 
Shanghai Branch is a live organization 
which maintains its connection with the 
national Association and with the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in America, 
has a yearly program of sufficient interest 
to attract an attendance of from seventy- 
five to one hundred twenty-five members 
from month to month, and not only fulfills 
its avowed purpose of affording ‘‘oppor- 
tunities for college women to renew and 
continue the interest of college days,”’ but 
has also carried out a definite purpose this 
year of becoming better acquainted with 
the senior girls of Shanghai American 
School and stimulating their interest in 
college. 

This latter aim occasioned a visit of the 
members to the home science department 
of the American School and a shower for 
the further equipment of their kitchen. 
It was further expressed through our 
mother-and-daughter banquet, a colorful 
and delightful function. It also led to 
the program on ‘“‘What College—and 
Why?"’ when the respective advantages 
of the small college, the larger college or 
university, the college for women, and the 
coeducational institution were presented 
to the girls preparing for study in America. 

For some years a similar motive has 
made the senior girls of the American 
School guests of the Association at our 
annual spring garden party, and has 
resulted in the awarding of a scholarship 
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of four hundred dollars Mexican to one of 
these girls and a similar scholarship of 
one hundred dollars (equivalent to the 
other for study in China) to a Chinese 
high school graduate, chosen on the basis 
of scholarship, character, influence in the 
school, health, and financial need. 

Other interesting events of the year have 
been the fall garden party, the joint dinner 
with the men’s University Club, the 
meeting in a Chinese home when our 
Chinese members were hostesses and 
served Chinese refreshments, and our 
Christmas party at the American School 
when our children brought gifts for the 
less fortunate children of two settlements. 
Mention should be made of the interesting 
meeting at which Miss Edith Pye of 
England, who was decorated by the 
French Government as a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour for her service during 
the war as head of a maternity hospital 
in the devastated area, spoke of the 
educational work for peace being carried 
on by the International League of Women. 
Still another meeting of interest was that 
held at the German Country Club in April 
when a Pan Pacific program made us more 
familiar with the approaching Pan Pacific 
Women’s Conference at Honolulu. 

Representatives of this branch have 
been appointed to serve on the joint com- 
mittee of Shanghai women’s organizations 
and on the pageant committee for the 
international pageant which the joint 
committee will sponsor next year at the 
request of the Y. W.C. A. 

Sixty-three new members have been 
received this year, making a total member- 
ship of two hundred fifteen. 

Mrs. Georce A. Fitcn, 
President, Shanghai Branch. 
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TIENTSIN. The Tientsin Branch was 
organized in May, 1927, with a member- 
ship of twenty-two. During the year 
this increased to thirty-nine, of which 
three are associate members. 

Two groups of programs given by the 
members during the year, one group deal- 
ing with the drama and one with Chinese 

rt, have been highly interesting. De- 
lightful teas have been served. 

For its work along educational lines 
the Tientsin Branch has adopted the 
Tientsin American School as its special 
protégé. As this school has to depend 
almost entirely on the American popula- 
tion of the port, who number about 
eight hundred, the financing of the institu- 
tion is a difficult problem. To aid in the 
annual drive for funds, our club gave a 
moon fete, which netted the American 
School $369.00. 


YEARLY PROGRAMS 
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In looking back over the first year of 
its existence the club feels it has succeeded 
in laying a sound basis for future work. 

Guprun G. ELIAssEn, 

Vice-president, Tientsin Branch. 
THE PHILIPPINES. The Philippine 
Branch will be glad to know of members of 
the Association who are traveling in their 
country. It is usually possible to provide 
guides, and visiting members are welcome 
at meetings. 

Any members of the Association who 
wish to avail themselves of this suggestion 
should write or radio ahead, or communi- 
cate on arrival with one of the follow- 
ing: 

Mrs. H. A. Bordner, P. O. Box 772 

Mrs. J. A. Thomas, 49 Del Pan 


Mrs. J. W. Osborn, 15 Pasaje del Carmen 


FOR THE BRANCHES 


It has been found that when the year’s program is grouped around some centralizing 
subject, the branch meetings have a continuity which challenges the interest and 


stimulates creative thinking among college women. 


For the convenience of program 


chairmen, therefore, the following typical branch programs of nine meetings each are 
suggested. Copies of this outline are available as Bulletin VII. ' 
The Educational Office and the Office of the International Relations Secretary will 
be glad to give help in the preparation of any of the programs listed below. Requests 
for material on topics marked with an asterisk (*) should be addressed to the Inter- 
national Relations Secretary, on other topics to the Educational Office, at Headquarters. 


I. Activities or THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
or Universiry WoMEN 

The Increasing Purpose of the Association 

Machinery of the Association 

Recognition and Standardization of Col- 
leges 

Interpretation of the Educational Program 

The International Federation of University 


Women 
The A. A. U. W. and Education for World 
Citizenship 


Opportunities for Fellowships, National 
and International 
Program for Legislation 


Publications of the Association 


II. Tue Prace or tue University WoMAN IN THB 

Wortp’s Work 

Careers for Educated Women in the Higher 
Branches of Industry, Commerce and 
Finance 

The Value of a University Training for a 
Political Career 

University Women in National and Foreign 
Politics 

Work of the International Federation of 
University Women 

The University Woman's Contribution to 
the League of Nations 

The University Woman as a Homemaker 

Leadership in the Field of Education 
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Contribution of the College Woman to 
Scientific Research 

The University Woman as a Successful 
Business Executive 


Community Activities 

Adequate Medical Inspection in the Schools 

Public Health Service 

Improvement of the Schools in the Com- 
munity 

Establishment of Recreational Centers 

Lectures and Study Groups on Education 
for Parents 

The Public Library and Its Service 

Clinics for Children: Their Aims and 
Accomplishments 

Participation in Legislation 

Keeping the Community in Touch with 
National and International Progress 


IV. *lyrernarionaL RELATIONS IN THB CoMm- 

MUNITY 

The Sources of Food, Clothing, and Other 
Articles in Daily Use 

Internationa] Aspects of Cultural Life in the 
Community 
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THE RIGHT TOY FOR THE YOUNG CHILD 


By NELL BOYD TAYLOR 


<|HIS year John shall have an 
—. train,’’ is the com- 
ment of a youthful father in 

g whom there still linger boy- 
hood interests, as he thinks of his two- 
year-old son and of the approaching 
Christmas holiday. So on Christmas 
morning under the tree is the train as 
complete as mechanics can make it with 
all accessories, station, switches, tunnel, 
side tracks. On his knees beside it is 
the enthusiastic father turning the electric 
current on and off and switching the toy 
train back and forth. John, meanwhile, 
is expected to sit back and passively watch 
the performance staged for his enjoyment. 
But the two-year-old is not interested in 
watching. He reaches out to catch the 
train as it whirls past him and when he is 
told to “‘sit still and watch daddy make it 
go’’ and is pulled off the track where he 
has crawled in his attempt to get hold of 
the train, turns away from the object of 
his father’s interest and is soon lost in the 
more highly pleasurable experience of 
pulling out of the waste basket bits of 
string and colored tissue paper, wrappings 
from the tree ornaments. 

This is only one example of the toys 
which, failing to satisfy children, are 
totally neglected by them for some dis- 
carded kitchen spoon, worn-out saucepan, 
or perhaps empty cracker box. Why? 
Because the adult in his selection has 


violated some vital educational principle, 
having been guided entirely by the appeal 
made to his own interest rather than by 
the value of the toy to the child. 

The selection of toys should be not a 
matter of adult satisfaction but determined 
by certain educational standards against 
which the toys are measured. Electric 
and mechanical toys have an important 
place in the education of children, it is 
true, but they have no value for the two- 
year-old who is more interested in the 
playthings which he himself can make go 
than in those controlled by an electric 
switch or by a key for winding them up. 
For the young child, these electric and 
mechanical playthings are the do-nothing- 
toys, so named because they afford him 
little or no opportunity for the physical 
activity essential for his development. 

What are the standards which deter- 
mine whether or not the toy has an educa- 
tive value for the child? Is its selection 
made on a basis of costliness, of variety, of 
rarity, of size or complexity? Are these 
the criteria for making a wise choice? 
Do few playthings limit the child’s 
development and do many guarantee him 
greater satisfaction? 

Experiments and observations of the 
play activities of young children have 
shown that the costliness of the toy or its 
unusualness has little place in the interest 
of the young child. Toys and much of 
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the play apparatus made by the parents 
themselves or by a carpenter are just as 
satisfying to the child and just as good 
for him if they measure up to the stand- 
ards imposed by psychology and educa- 
tion as those purchased from a toy store, 
and in many cases, are more economical 
for the parents. Number, variety, size, 
and complexity of his playthings can 
contribute to or can impede his develop- 
ment, and a promiscuous choosing of toys 
with these points in mind will not neces- 
sarily insure a wise selection. Too few 
toys limit his experiences and may lead to 
undesirable forms of behavior resulting 
from unsatisfied interests, while too many 
may overstimulate him and develop 
carelessness, capriciousness, and purpose- 
less activity. 

Toys and play equipment may be classi- 
fied according to their purpose as those 
encouraging physical exercise, those de- 
veloping the senses, those make-believe 
toys stimulating dramatization, those 
lending themselves to construction and 
creation, and those developing skill in 
handling. A child may have too many 
toys of any one of these classes rather 
than a few in each class. 

Size and complexity of toys are also 
important factors in their selection, the 
simple ones which encourage the use of 
the large muscles being chosen for the 
child of early years. All of these points 
for consideration in a wise choice of play- 
things are included in the general state- 
ment that they should stimulate all phases 
of activity—physical, mental, and social 
—by meeting the needs of the child for 
whom they are intended, appealing to him 
at his particular level of development. 
The baby of a few months has different 
needs and interests from the two-year-old, 
and the child of two from the five-year-old. 

Play is the important factor in the 


child’s education, affording him oppor- 
tunity for an all-round wholesome de- 
velopment. Through play he experiments 
with life, gathering first-hand experience 
and building up life standards. Play is 
also his means of expression through 
which he forms habits of feeling, thought, 
and action, building up emotional re- 
sponses and attitudes toward both per- 
sons and things. 

Since the play of the young child is 
active his toys and play equipment should 
provide an outlet for this activity. Dur- 
ing the early years when there is greatest 
development of the muscular and nervous 
systems physical activity predominates. 
Restricted by adult dominance this activ- 
ity frequently finds an outlet in some 
undesirable form of behavior and the 
annoyed parent cannot see why the child 
is not satisfied to sit still and play with 
his unwisely chosen toys instead of pulling 
the records out of the Victrola cabinet, 
the clothes out of the bureau drawer, or 
opening and closing the refrigerator door 
and taking out the contents. 

As his principal means of expression 
his toys should afford him increasing 
opportunity for self-expression and crea- 
tion. The child whose creative powers 
are thwarted by lack of adequate play 
materials and by constant adult interfer- 
ence can easily build up habits of idleness 
and meaningless play and grow up an 
individual with no initiative and no 
resources for putting into execution ideas 
of his own or of others. Play materials 
which offer the child opportunity for ex- 
pression of the creative instinct afford 
him the satisfaction of doing things for 
himself. 

Toys should conform more or less to 
the fundamental principles of art in form 
and color combinations. They should be 
of good material, durable and hygienic, 
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made to withstand much unskillful han- 
dling and experimentation by the young 
learner. For the child who has reached 
the age where play with other children 
should be encouraged, playthings should 
lend themselves to social activity. 

With these general points in mind it may 
be helpful to mention some of the toys 
which have an educative value at different 
periods of the preschool years. 

Toys for the infant in the crib are those 
which help in the development of the 
large muscles of the arm, leg, and back, 
and those which catch the eye and the 
ear. At this period the baby is gaining 
control of the big muscles of his body, and 
learning to recognize and repeat sounds 
which he hears. Colored balls and 
ribbons fastened to the sides of his crib 
will attract his attention and stimulate the 
reaching outtograspthem. For shaking, 
small bells, rattles, and large colored 
wooden beads on a string are desirable; 
and rubber and stuffed animals and colored 
worsted balls which he can handle, will 
also develop the senses. 

When he is crawling and learning to 
walk he needs toys such as balls for rolling 
on the floor, a small kiddie-kar, a rocking 
chair, a few large, round-cornered, wash- 
able blocks, and toys for pulling and 
pushing around the floor, all of which 
will develop the large muscles. 

Between one and two years when his 
need is still for toys which offer muscular 
development he should have more and a 
greater variety of toys of this kind. In 
this class are a small wagon or wooden 
train with string for pulling, other pulling 
and pushing toys, a low swing, baby 
slide, sand box with pail and pans, small 
rag doll and carriage, a strong chair his 
own size, more washable blocks with 
rounded corners, a substantial nest of 
blocks, a few linen books with good 


pictures, large and artistically colored. 
Especially he needs play space in fresh air 
and sunshine, preferably a play yard. 

On reaching the age of two his play 
environment should contain in addition to 
those toys and equipment for physical 
exercise which he already has others 
such as a balance board, rocking horse, 
velocipede, a larger kiddie-kar, wagon, 
wooden train, large blocks of different 
sizes, cubes and oblong blocks, which 
encourage stooping, lifting and carrying. 

During the years two to four, he is 
interested in investigating the properties 
of things, experimenting with them to 
learn how they feel, how they sound when 
dropped, how they respond to his han- 
dling, how they are put together, and 
whether they can be taken apart. Balls 
of different sizes, a work bench with 
hammer, nails, and pieces of thin board, 
blunt scissors and newspaper, crayons, 
paints, large brushes, and unprinted news- 
paper, clay, and the blocks, are good for 
experimentation. Story books and toys 
for dramatization—unbreakable dolls, toy 
furniture, toy dishes also have a value for 
the child of this age. 

From four to six years, with a continued 
need for physical development and greater 
muscular coordination, there is increased 
interest in constructive handwork of 
which block building is a good illustra- 
tion. This is also the period when desir- 
able habits and attitudes should become 
more firmly established. For physical 
exercise there are the swing, horizontal 
bars, rings, seesaw, slide, jumping rope, 
hoop, football, skates, and bean bag. 
Additional large blocks of various shapes 
and sizes including triangular blocks and 
pieces of thin light board for roofs, should 
be added to the child’s building equip- 
ment. The tools of the work bench 
should now include a real saw of suitable 
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size. Sewing materials and small but real 
cooking utensils appeal to the child of this 
age and are valuable in adding to his 
industrial experiences. 

A box of waste materials, such as empty 
cracker and oatmeal boxes, milk bottle 
tops, corks, cord, sticks of different 
lengths, and pieces of cloth, can bea 
treasure house where the child may find 
for himself materials to use in making 
things to supplement his block-building, 
such as wagons, beds, tables, chairs. A 
small can of glue with stick for spreading, 
and needle with thread will also be useful 
to the child once he has learned how to 
use them. 

Much outdoor play in the sunshine 
should be provided. A waterproof box 
or covered porch will protect his play 
materials from the weather and will also 
develop a sense of responsibility in the care 
of his toys. Every child should have a 
play space of his very own where he can 
keep his playthings together, being re- 
sponsible for them, and where his prop- 
erty rights will be observed by other 
members of the household. If indoors a 
playroom, or if this is not possible, part 
of a room, with plenty of sun and fresh 
air where he can play undisturbed and 
out of the way of others should be his. 

At Christmas time the stores are flooded 
with toys of every kind and description, 
large and small, expensive and cheap, 
artistic and grotesque, some with a real 
value for the child, some worthless, and 
some even harmful. Most of them are 
manufactured for the sole purpose of 
catching the eye of the purchaser or per- 
haps the momentary interest of the child, 
regardless of any real value to him. 

How important it is therefore that the 
greatest care should be exercised by adults 
in choosing only the toys and play 
equipment which will be of real worth to 


the particular child for whom they are 
intended. It is in this way that desirable 
attitudes and emotional responses may be 
encouraged, that habits of self reliance, 
resourcefulness, happiness in play, order- 
liness, industry, cooperativeness, respon- 
sibility commensurate with his ability, 
and respect for the rights of others, may 
be built up with opportunity for discrim- 
ination, creation, and independent play. 

Nursery schools and kindergartens offer 
children a wholesome play environment 
with toys and play equipment carefully 
selected to provide for their fullest de- 
velopment and adapted to their particular 
level of maturity: These centers are also 
a means of educating parents by demon- 
strating the methods used in the building 
of desirable habits and attitudes in the 
children and by emphasizing the fact 
that adequate play equipment under expert 
guidance solves many of the behavior 
problems of the early years. 

Another means of parent education is the 
work of the study groups throughout the 
country. Among these groups are those 
of the American Association of University 
Women, which are emphasizing to parents 
and other adults responsible for young 
children the importance of preschool edu- 
cation and the scientific principles and 
methods underlying this education. 

One of the valuable outgrowths of these 
preschool study groups is the toy exhibits 
which some of the branches of our Asso- 
ciation have held in the past three years as 
a means of calling to the attention of the 
public, especially parents, the importance 
of wisely selected toys and play equipment 
for children. Credit for the idea of an 
exhibit of this kind and for its planning 
and carrying out is due the Indianapolis 
branch which held a toy exposition with 
great success in the fall of 1925. Since 
then there have been those of Fort Worth, 
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Cape Girardeau, Dallas, St. Louis, Annis- 
ton, Lansing, and Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

In addition to their contribution to 
public education these exhibits have 
enlisted the cooperation of many of the 
business firms in their cities, important 
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MENTAL SAFETY IN THE SCHOOLS 


By GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS 


The school is doing a great deal for 
safety. Children are trained to avoid 
losing limbs and eyes and lives. They are 
trained to avoid being crushed and crip- 
pled. The school has been contributing 
most signally to the child’s health habits 
in terms of bathing, eating, sleeping, and 
avoidance of contagions and infections. 
It has added a good many tons of flesh 
and bone to the total weight of children 
in school systems. 

At the same time that these desirable 
things are being done by the school, it 
unawares is doing harm to the child. It 


is providing hazards to his health. 
Mentally and emotionally the average 
classroom is not nearly as safe as it should 
be. Doubtless it is wrecking many nerv- 
Ous systems, it is preparing not a few 
neurotics for the future and a goodly 
number to become insane. 

Let us take a look at the modern class- 
room, particularly the elementary school. 
The first thing we see is waving hands, 
shuffling feet, and squirming, jumping 
children. These physical expressions are 
considered by most school authorities 
as signs of interest and of concentration. 
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Certainly they are signs of interest. But 
interest in what? Not in what the child 
is supposed to be learning as much as 
interest in outward physical activity, 
interest in display of individual superiority, 
in winning individual approval, or in 
avoiding disapproval. As for concentra- 
tion, these visual expressions of excitement 
are symbols of dispersion of attention, 
of scatterbrainness. Each child tends to 
distract his comrades. When one child 
attempts an oral recitation nearly all the 
other children are engaged in keeping him 
from concentrating on what he is trying 
to think about and say. They make it 
hard for him to think and hard for him to 
speak. He is distracted by the waving 
hands and by the thoughts which these 
suggest. Something like this flashes 
through his head: “If I don’t answer 
quickly Johnny will take my place or 
someone else will be called upon.—I 
must be careful of my English.—I must 
hurry.—The teacher is getting nervous.— 
She thinks I’m stupid.—Dean will laugh 
at me.—I wonder if the teacher will ridi- 
cule my answer?—Maybe she will say 
something that will make the other 
children laugh.—If I say I do not know 
I'll be scolded.”’ 

So the child makes a stab. He tries to 
answer quickly but before he has finished 
he hears in his imagination the criticisms 
of his comrades. For the next three 
minutes what he has said is vigorously 
attacked. He is pounced upon by his 
comrades. His recitation is torn to pieces. 
In response he silently accepts the inevi- 
table. To attempt defence would be 
hopeless for he would be quickly anni- 
hilated if he did. He may feel crushed. 
He may sit there censuring himself for 
having tried to answer. He may sulk in 
a feeling of resentment. More probably 
he will just breathe a sigh of freedom, 


thankful that the ordeal is over. Perhaps 
he will brighten up and when the next 
child is called upon eagerly join with his 
comrades in annoying him. 

Rarely does a child intend to be such a 
Muisance, but he annoys his comrades 
unmeaningly from habit, or because other 
children do so. 

Nor does the teacher mean to annoy the 
child. She wishes to help him but in her 
very eagerness to give assistance she often 
does him harm. In the first place, what 
she teaches is usually very easy and simple 
to her. It is a task for her to appreciate 
its difficulty to the child. She is not 
likely to put herself in the pupil’s place. 
Her attention is on his answer, on the 
evidence in what he says that he has 
learned what he was supposed to learn. 
This child attempting to recite is only one 
of thirty-five or forty children. 

There are many things which she must 
do. Her time is limited. Each passing 
moment is to her a precious minute. 
Every pause and silent interval suggests a 
waste of time. She is always aware of 
the many facts and items to be covered in 
the recitation and is mindful that her 
principal and supervisor at any time will 
check up on her work and will take stock 
of how much ground she has had her 
children cover. At any time she may 
receive a written test, an expert’s survey 
of the total achievement of her class. 

Her plans for the particular recitation 
or the day are often interrupted by an 
order for some special exercise; or for some 
report which must be rendered imme- 
diately. The regular work must be 
squeezed in. It must be done; therefore 
she must speed up. The children must 
work faster. They must reply to her 
questions more quickly. The more the 
teacher is crowded, the more she will 
crowd her children. The more anxious 
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and excited she becomes, the more she 
passes on her nervousness to them. 

As she witnesses the timed tests adminis- 
tered to her pupils and examines their 
results she observes that her children do 
not show the speed expected of them, or 
if they do measure up to average children 
she would like to see her room excel. 
She resolves to give her children practice 
in working fast. She imitates the timed 
tests. She improvises some. She gives 
them often. She turns her teaching into 
testing. She gives timed drills in almost 
every recitation. She is gratified by the 
immediate results. The children seem to 
be more attentive. They get down to 
business. She congratulates herself upon 
the ‘‘means she has discovered to train 
them in concentration.”’ 

She dictates sentences in English, words 
in spelling, and problems in arithmetic. 
Games are played. The two sides com- 
pete inawildrace. Speed is the criterion, 
accuracy is of little consequence. Cards 
are flashed and pupils yell their answers 
till they almost reach a physiological 
speed limit. 

In a research study read before the Ohio 
Academy of Science and soon to appear 
in the Bulletin of Educational Research, 
the writer presented data which indicate 
that such speed activity in arithmetic 
increases errors and therefore eventually 
decreases speed. It was demonstrated 
that by speed pressure, errors are increased, 
as pupils are persuaded to try to answer 
more and more rapidly. 

There is no scientific data available to 
indicate that stopwatch teaching is efhi- 
cient. There is, on the other hand, pretty 
good scientific evidence that speed in the 
learning of fact materials reduces accuracy, 
and that emphasis upon accuracy alone can 
guarantee final accuracy and speed. 

What about speed in relation to think- 


ing? Can anyone think clearly when he 
is emotionally disturbed? Can anyone 
think well when he is uncomfortable? 
Some can think under pressure, it is true, 
but rarely by the stopwatch. Most people 
do there best mental work when time is 
limited by the stopwatch if they them- 
selves hold the watch, but when it is 
held by another they are likely to go to 
pieces. 

The modern mania for speeding in our 
schools has resulted in a mental distraction 
for most children. 

Watch a schoolroom full of children 
who are kept on their toes in the exciting 
stopwatch atmosphere of the average 
elementary school. What likelihood is 
there of their learning poise? What must 
be their pulse rate and speed of respiration, 
their nervous tension? And all to no 
purpose but to sacrifice these children to 
the demon, Speed. 

Behind it is the bulk of pedagogical 
literature of the past ten years and the 
brains of many of the most gifted educa- 
tional experts. Against the tide of speed- 
ing in the schoo] almost none among 
school men has raised a voice. 

The medical profession is becoming 
conscious of the dire results. Physicians 
are observing evidence first hand and in 
the near future we shall hear from them. 
Parents have been much concerned. They 
have said little because they assume that 
those employed to direct the education of 
their children should know what they 
are doing. But what they observe as 
laymen does not agree with their common 
sense. Sometime the more intelligent 
parents of this country will speak out. 
The schoolroom then will slowly grow to 
be a place where children will have time 
to learn and to think, time to acquire calm, 
poise, and self-control, time to develop 
healthy nervous systems. 





A COLLEGE CONFERENCE ON PRESCHOOL 
EDUCATION 


BY HARRIET E. O'SHEA 


asc) APRIL of this year Mills 


NG (Yq\ College generously gathered 

ify together as its guests for three 

o 2) days some two hundred and 

fifty persons from the Pacific Coast who 

were interested in children under four 
years of age. 

A great diversity of impressions re- 
mained with those who were present. 
Perhaps the most prominent characteristic 
of the conference was its success in bring- 
ing together so many different points of 
view which ordinarily operate separately 
in their attempts to help young children. 

The subject matter of the conference was 
divided into three general groups: re- 
search with young children in psychology, 
in medicine, in nutrition, in posture, in 
education; young children in relation to 
the home and the community; nursery 
school problems and progress. 

Dr. Mary Cover Jones of the Institute of 
Child Welfare at Berkeley, Dr. Eleanor 
Bancroft of Mills College, and Dr. Eliza- 
beth Woods of the department of psychol- 
ogy and educational research of Los 
Angeles acted as chairmen of the meetings 
on research. Some fifteen papers were 
presented and eight special discussions 
were contributed. The Institute of Child 
Welfare at Berkeley reported problems 
which are being studied there and described 
particularly a comprehensive study begin- 
ning with the child’s birth. 

Dr. Stevenson Smith of the University 
of Washington reported evidence suggest- 
ing that illness during the first year of life 
definitely retards the progress of develop- 
ment, that such retardation does not occur 


without illness, and that the illness cannot 
be credited to inherent weakness. 

Miss Helen Davidson presented records 
including moving pictures to show the 
progress which one four-year-old child 
made in reading. The child, who was of 
high intelligence, possessing a mental 
age well above four, learned to read easily 
and fluently. It was a question in the 
minds of the conference, however, 
whether any such procedure would be 
advisable with ordinary four-year-olds. 

Senior students at Mills College meas- 
ured a group of twenty nursery school 
pupils with the Andrus Inventory of 
Habits. The results called attention 
again to the fact that no two identical 
personality profiles were obtained in the 
group ofchildren. Dr. Olga Bridgeman of 
the University of California and Dr. Maud 
Merrill of Stanford University spoke of 
the value of accurate measurements for 
young children and the necessity of know- 
ing the exact degree of accuracy and the 
limitations of an instrument when utiliz- 
ing the records obtained with it. 

The necessity for proper early feeding if 
human beings are to have trustworthy 
teeth was stressed by Dr. William Cameron 
and Dr. Millard Streeter. Care of the 
teeth, it was stated, can be considered to 
be perhaps preeminently the responsibility 
of persons dealing with children of pre- 
school age. If pregnant mothers provide 
their offspring with marerial for tooth 
construction and if proper feeding is pro- 
vided up to the age of four, teeth troubles 
will be reduced to a minimum. 

Dr. Agnes Morgan of the University of 
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California reported elaborate experiments 
which are in progress relating to acid- 
base equilibrium in diet in its effect upon 
bone metabolism in young children. 
Final experiments providing dietitians 
with the needed information in construct- 
ing menus for children are still to be made. 

Miss Rosalind Cassidy of Mills College 
and Dr. Lotta Wolfe of the Institute of 
Child Welfare at Berkeley reported studies 
on the body mechanics of young children. 
Dr. Wolfe displayed a process of printing 
walking or running steps in powder on 
black paper, thus enabling the investiga- 
tor to determine how the feet are used and 
where the high points of pressure come 
from the feet tothe ground. Miss Cassidy 
added motion pictures of walking and 
running which had been taken of children 
in the Mills College Nursery School whose 
powder prints had been obtained. It 
seems probable that a large field may be 
opening for the study of body control in 
young children. 

Dr. Lois Hayden Meek, educational 
secretary of the American Association of 
University Women, President Aurelia 
Henry Reinhardt of Mills College, and Dr. 
Herbert Stolz, Director of the Institute of 
Child Welfare at Berkeley, acted as chair- 
men of meetings concerned with general 
aspects of home and society in relation to 
young children. Dr. Langley Porter, 
Dean of the Medical School of the Uni- 
versity of California, stressed the desira- 
bility and necessity of arranging, con- 
trolling, and adapting a child’s en- 
vironment so as to call forth in him 
behavior which will develop him best. 
Attention was called to the close relation- 
ship between physical well-being and the 
mental hygiene of young children by 
Dr. William Palmer Lucas; and Dr. 
Clifford Sweet pointed out the behavior 
difficulties which may be attendant upon 


illness, not due to the illness itself but to 
the changed handling of the child at this 
time. Dr. V.H. Podstata of the Livermore 
Sanitarium emphasized strongly the crucial 
mental hygiene aspects of early childhood, 
showing how personality adjustments 
either of wholesome or of unwholesome 
kinds can be established before a child is 
four years old and may determine his 
makeup in many respects for the remainder 
of his life. 

Dr. Sidney K. Smith and Dr. Jean 
MacFarlane supplemented this discussion 
by indicating ways in which behavior 
difficulties can be minimized through 
professional guidance of the child and his 
parents. Dr. Kate Brousseau, reporting 
the experience of the Mills College Psy- 
chological Clinic, stated that the vast 
majority of cases referred to the clinic by 
teachers or parents are sent because the 
children are “‘lazy.’’ This lay diagnosis 
of ‘‘laziness,’’ in the experience of the 
Mills College Clinic, has always resolved 
itself into complicated and elaborate 
difficulties, either physical or mental. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lossing, policewoman of 
Berkeley, told of numerous cases in which 
she had found homes unequipped to under- 
stand and handle young children. She 
mentioned families who called upon her 
to arrest children four years old. Dr. 
Robert Richards of Oakland stressed 
particularly the desirability of the co- 
operation of all agencies dealing with 
children. 

Dr. Herbert Stolz, Dr. Rena K. Piper of 
San Francisco, Mrs. Paul Taylor of the 
Children’s Community in Berkeley, Miss 
Louise Wood, San José Teachers College, 
Mrs. Rebecca Earle of the Normandie 
School of Los Angeles, and Mr. John F. 
Dale, supervisor of parent education of the 
California state department of parent 
education, spoke on different aspects of 
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the problem of assisting parents in their 
handling of young children. It was 
brought out that among the many kinds 
of possible contacts many parents are 
handled individually through conferences 
with physicians. Physicians must there- 
fore be alert to ways of educating parents 
most effectively in these conferences. 

The special advantages of a nursery 
school group as a parent-education agency 
were brought out. Many nursery schools 
enroll only children whose parents will 
bind themselves to attend individual 
conferences with members of the staff 
whenever they are asked. 

Sessions on the special achievements 
and problems of nursery schools were 
conducted by Dr. Charles Waddell of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
Dr. Harriet E. O'Shea, director of the 
Mills College Preschool Laboratory, Dr. 
Lois H. Meek, and Miss Lynette Mass 
of the Mills College Nursery School, as 
chairmen. It brought out that 
nursery schools may be operated for the 
sole and exclusive benefit of the children 
enrolled and their parents, or that they 
may be part of a training course for future 
nursery school teachers. Some nursery 
schools have been established in college 
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departments of home economics primarily 
as demonstration laboratories for the feed- 
ing and physical care of children. Some 
nursery schools at present have the ex- 
ceedingly important purpose of serving as 
psychological or physical research labora- 
tories. Nursery schools have also been 
established in connection with high 
schools to serve as child study laboratories 
for high school students who will not go 


to college and who will very probably 
have families of their own. In colleges 
also the preparental educational function 
of the nursery school may in some respects 
be more significant for society even than 
the function of the school as teacher- 
training or research laboratory. 

Throughout the conference, the point 
was emphatically stressed that only 
properly and thoroughly trained persons 
should be allowed to establish nursery 
schools or to teach in nursery schools. 
As the early years of life are significant 
for determining the tenor of the individ- 
ual’s existence, in the same proportion 
the excellence of nursery school teachers 
must be insisted upon. 

The reader of this article who is 
especially interested in the discussion of 
procedures is referred to the published 
proceedings of the conference. 

Dr. John Louis Horn of the educational 
department of Mills College and Dr. Lois 
Hayden Meek opened and closed the 
conference with discussions of the general 
significance of extending educational con- 
cepts down to the years under four. 
Dr. Horn pointed out that the age of 
entrance of a child into ‘‘school’’ has 
been often a matter of convention and 
that it should be decided instead on the 
basis of the child’s educational needs and 
the added richness of experience which 
may come to him from membership in 
an excellently guided group. 

The conference proved to be so valuable 
and stimulating both to those who 
arranged it and those who attended that 
it is hoped that similar meetings may 
occur frequently. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Reviews usually included in this section will be found on page 48. 








CAMPAIGN OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE 
CAUSE AND CURE OF WAR IN BEHALF OF 
THE MULTILATERAL TREATY 


By ELIZABETH MorRIS 


=O ATTAIN the purpose of 

V@y/\ the campaign inaugurated by 

sai; the National Committee on 

Weel Sagat; the Cause and Cure of War 
in behalf of the Multilateral Treaty, 
at least fifty regional and state con- 
ferences, of one or two days’ duration, 
will be held in the chief cities, followed 
by other city, town, village, and rural 


conferences at various points throughout 
the states, reaching sections not touched 


by the main state conferences. These 
conferences will take up for consideration 
previous attempts to insure peaceful 
settlement of disputes between nations, 
the history and implications of the treaty 
for the renunciation of war, and other 
pertinent subjects, and at each a resolu- 
tion will be offered calling upon the 
Senate to ratify the treaty. 

Four state conferences have already 
been held and in each case provision has 
been made ‘‘for carrying out an educa- 
tional campaign through the state.”’ 

The Maryland conference was held at 
Baltimore and consisted of morning, 
luncheon, and afternoon sessions, the 
speakers being outstanding authorities 
on international affairs. Two all-day 
conferences at local colleges have fol- 
lowed, to date. Arrangements have been 
made for reading courses on international 


problems for study-group leaders; a course 
of easy reading for individuals or study 
groups has been prepared, with a circulat- 
ing library of the necessary material (fee 
$1.00 for the course and access to all 
reading matter); and provision has been 
made for supplying leaders for study 
groups for the winter, as well as aides for 
the smaller conferences to follow in the 
autumn. 

The Georgia conference was held at 
Athens for one day, opening with a 
business meeting at which a permanent 
organization was formed, followed by a 
luncheon and symposium, the latter being 
given over to consideration of the Hague 
Tribunal, the League of Nations, the 
World Court, and the Locarno Pacts. 
The discussion was participated in by 
members of the faculty of the University 
of Georgia and the Georgia State Teachers 
College. The formal mass meeting was 
held at the University Chapel in the 
evening, a well-known speaker attracting 
a large audience. 

The state-wide meeting in Virginia was 
held during the summer quarter at the 
University of Virginia and was addressed 
by the dean of the summer quarter and 
the head of the political science depart- 
ment, as well as by the convener of the 
conference and an ‘‘imported’’ speaker. 
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There were many at the university in the 
natural course of the summer work’ ‘from 
remoter places where international matters 
are rarely the subjects of public meetings.”’ 
At Providence, Rhode Island, the lunch- 
eon meeting was well attended, the ad- 
dresses being broadcast by radio. Each 
guest was given a list of books on in- 
ternational questions recommended for 
reading. Lively discussion took place 
at the round table the next morning. 
Study is going forward in many states, 
thirty-two of which have set the dates for 
their conferences. Many local confer- 
ences have been planned. Northern 
and southern California, eastern and 
western Pennsylvania, and eastern and 
western New York will have separate 
conferences. On the other hand, regional 
conferences will be held for northeast 
Washington and northwest Idaho and for 
other sections where the distribution of 
population makes them advantageous. 
In nearly every state from one to a half- 
dozen organizations not affiliated with 
the National Committee are participating 
in the arrangements for the conferences 
and in some states such organizations as 


the Council on International Relations are 
making work for the ratification of the 
treaty the main objective for the autumn. 

In many states the wives of the gover- 
mors are standing as honorary chairmen 
and in others various influential women 
are acting as sponsors of the conferences. 

In addition to reaching widely scattered 
groups through conferences at the uni- 
versities, in some states petitions are 
available at state fairs, county fairs, and 
such gatherings, where it is not possible 
to hold meetings for the passage of the 
resolution. 

While many of the women arranging 
the conferences are women of leisure, 
so-called, a large number are mothers of 
growing families, are occupied gainfully, 
or are responsible for large programs of 
work in organizations. All seem ani- 
mated with a desire to be of real service in 
this movement and there is every indica- 
tion that they are not only putting forth 
energy and working with enthusiasm but 
are striving to inform themselves and 
those working with them in order that a 
really intelligent group shall be the guid- 
ing spirits in this endeavor. 


EDUCATIONAL TOUR IN GERMANY 


SUMMER OF 1929 


The International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and the 
Central Institute for Education and In- 
struction of Berlin announce a tour of 
Germany's educational institutions for 
the summer of 1929. This tour is organ- 
ized by the Central Institute which 
operates under the auspices of the Prussian 
Ministry of Education and the German 
Federal Ministry of the Interior. 

The selection of members of the party 
will be in the hands of the International 
Institute of Teachers College. The Visit- 


ation of schools will begin on June 17, 
1929. The total expense for each member 
for the time spent in Germany (approxi- 
mately six weeks) will be $350.00. This 
will include second-class railway travel, 
food, hotels, and local transportation. 

There will be twenty-five in the party 
and membership will be limited to those 
who have some command of the German 
language. Anyone interested may secure 
fuller information from Dr. Thomas 
Alexander, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 





HALIDE EDIB HANUM 


By CORA RIGBY 


HEN it was learned that the 
first woman speaker at the 
} Williamstown Institute of 

SA} Politics was to be a Turkish 
woman, there were those who thought 
vaguely of heavy and somewhat dull 
ladies of the Near East or recalled roman- 
tic tales of ladies escaped from harems 
whose removal of the veil was sometimes 
disillusioning. 

Few were prepared for Halidé Edib 
Hanum. She is dark, but not swarthy. 
There is a touch of mystery, more than 
a touch of reserve, about her. She is 
modern but something in her background 
sets her apart. 

Passing from the seclusion of a harem to 
the freedom of a woman's college and 
later to active participation in liberal 
movements, Halidé Edib Hanum has 
spanned an interesting social and political 
section of Turkish history. 

She is so far in advance of her country 
that she must live outside of it but she 
presents and represents it in a way to focus 
world attention upon it. She is unique, 
with a personality that makes an immedi- 
ate impression, and lingers. She is in- 
dependent of accessories. Her manner is 
simple, like her dress. Her reserves seem 
limitless. 

“She is fifteen years older than she 
looks,"’ said a man at Williamstown. 
‘She is sweet and modest, rather petite, a 
fine personality. Her lectures were his- 
torical but she stood for more than the 
history of Turkey—or, maybe, that was 
just what she did stand for. It is hard 
for a westerner to know.” 

Halidé Edib is the first Moslem woman 
to whom the American College for Girls 
in Constantinople granted an A.B. degree 
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and she remains its most distinguished 
graduate. As a child, she lived the re- 
strained, concentrated life of the harem, 
as it then existed. Her father, a palace 
official, was a man of progressive ideas 
and gave his little daughter unusual 
advantages, at his own risk. 

She returned to the old life of the harem 
as the wife of Salih Zeki Bey, distin- 
guished savant and mathematician in 
whose literary labors she shared. 

At the time of the 1908 revolution she 
wrote a patriotic poem whose fervor 
swept the country. The new freedom 
gave her opportunity to express herself 
in prose and verse and from the harem she 
sent forth novels which were published 
serially. A semi-political novel, ‘‘New 
Turan,’’ written in 1912 made a great 
impression on the developing Near East. 
After the revolution she participated in 
the new phases of intellectual life and 
associated with military leaders. ‘‘Cor- 
poral Halidé,”"’ they called her for a 
certain military achievement. 

Her salon became a feminist, political, 
literary, and educational center and the 
new women’s clubs looked to her for 
inspiration. She interested herself in 
school work and at the request of Djemal 
Pasha organized new schools in Syria to 
take the place of the closed French schools. 

Her influence over women was tremen- 
dous. When she addressed their meetings 
during the Balkan wars they would take 
off their rings and give their jewelled 
thimbles for war work. In 1919 she 
addressed 100,000 Turks in a hippodrome 
with such effect that the British forbade 
the holding of any more such meetings. 

She had divorced her first husband, 
when he brought a second wife into the 
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house, and assumed the responsibility for 
the rearing of her two sons, both of whom 
were sent to school in the United States. 
In 1917, she married Dr. Adnan Bey of 
the Red Crescent and army medical 
service, later speaker of the National 
Assembly. She went in 1923 with her 
husband, the representative of the Angora 
Government, to Constantinople, from 
which they had been forced to flee in 
disguise three years before. 

Turkish politics furnished no permanent 
haven to Halidé Edib. The dissolution 
of the Opposition and establishment of the 


Revolutionary Tribunals led Dr. Adnan to 
retire, and he and his wife went to England 
where they have a home, both devoting 
themselves to writing. 

Halidé Edib Hanum has said that the 
exiled nationalists regard Turkey as their 
holy land and Angora as their Mecca. 
Meanwhile, she writes Cher latest book 
has just been published) and lectures. 
She will be heard in various parts of the 
United States before she returns to Eng- 
land, but she says, ‘“We who have left our 


country never change’’—in regard to 
Turkey. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS STUDY COURSES 


The study courses prepared in the 
International Relations Office for the use 
of branch round tables have been revised 
for 1928-29. Changes in form have been 
made, to meet some of the needs dis- 
covered during the past year. Topics for 
reports have been suggested, and are 
accompanied by references to the books 
upon which they may be based. In many 
cases it has been possible to include the 
titles of text-books in the bibliographies, 
so that all of the members of a group may 
follow the development of the course 
from meeting to meeting. The political 
events of the past year, such as the Sixth 
Pan American Conference and the Kellog 
Pact, have been added to the outlines. 
Al) of the courses that were available in 
1927-28 may be secured, and a course on 
“International Economics’’ has _ been 
added. 

To meet the need for guidance in the 
technique of conducting study groups a 


Handbook for Leaders has been prepared. 
There are in existence a number of books 
and articles on methods of stimulating 
discussion, but very little material on 
preparation for discussion. It is this 
phase of the problems of group leaders 
that the Handbook emphasizes. 

In addition to preparing this guidance 
material for round tables, the inter- 
national relations office has worked out 
several yearly programs for branches, 
included in Bulletin VII. (See p. 26.) 
More detailed suggestions for developing 
the topics listed may be secured from 
Headquarters. Because of the contem- 
porary character of most of the subjects, 
those whe are responsible for the meet- 
ings will find it most satisfactory to wait 
until six weeks or a month before the 
programs must be presented, to secure 
references and outlines. 

EstHEerR CAuKIN. 
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EDITORIAL 


poo =e 
i Nat Nit MiNi NIN 
IS OUR EDUCATION WASTED? Who struggling single-handed to bring it to 
remembers the old exclamation, “‘Andnow pass? Here is something definite which 
she’s married—all that education wasted!" university women are particularly fitted to 
It has gone into the discard along with do—find out what is the best in education 
many another old-fashioned idea about to-day; then take the initiative in getting 
woman's place in the scheme of things. it for the children in their community. 

But are we really warranted—either But “‘educational conditions’’ are not 
those of us who have submerged the degree limited to schools. What opportunities 
in domesticity, or those who are using itin does your community offer for the educa- 
earning a livelihood—are we warranted tion of parents? In the study and dissem- 
in dismissing so complacently the charge ination of the ever-growing body of scien- 
that after a few years our collegeeducation tific information relating to childhood 
is making no adequate return on the which is nowavailable, university women, 
investment of time and money which it whoare trained to the scientific viewpoint 
cost? Ifthe years at college have not been and unabashed by technical vocabularies, 
wasted, college graduates must find them- are best prepared to furnish leaders. 
selves better able and more ready to Along other lines, the college woman's 
accept responsibility for meeting the viewpoint is valuable in taking stock of 
problems of modern life, than if they theneeds of the community. What mental 
had never gone beyond the college gates. stimulus does your town offer? What 

One of these problems which must inspiration is there for understanding 
make its appeal most strongly to college international relations? What interest in 
alumnae is obviously that of encouraging preventing ‘‘the next war,’’ which must 
women engaged in research. Those who concern us all? Group study and dis- 
understand, through contact and experi- cussion are needed to quicken such 
ence, the worth of true scholarship and interests, to keep alive the ‘‘divine spark”’ 
the difficulties in the way of women who of intellectual curiosity, lighted so spon- 
are endeavoring to make some contribu- taneously in the university atmosphere, 
tion to human knowledge, must be and so easily quenched in the grind of 
depended upon to furnish support for such household or professional duties. 
“seeking after truth.’’ This financial The Headquarters office is ready to help 
aid to higher scholarship the Association in every possible way. But the first 
is committed to supply in good measure; requisite for an effective year’s work is to 
but there are other calls for university decide on some definite, needed line of 
women to answer. activity, to find that something in any 

What are the educational conditions in community which university women, 
your town? Are teachers who have some better than any others, are equipped to 
vision of a new day inchildhood education do. 
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CULLED FROM OUR 
CONTEMPORARIES 


IRR 


THE NEW DEGREE—DOCTOR OF 
EDUCATION. School and Society, in its 
issues of July 7 and 21, tells us that Leland 
Stanford, following the example of Har- 
vard and the University of California, has 
approved the plans submitted by its 
faculty of education to establish a three- 
year graduate program leading to the new 
degree of Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 
which is to be analogous to Doctor of 
Medicine, Doctor of Divinity, and Doctor 
of Philosophy. The three reasons offered 
for establishing this degree are: first, the 
desirability of creating a professional 
degree of equal weight and difficulty with 
the present Ph.D. degree, but with the 
emphasis on professional preparation and 
mastery of educational material rather 
than primarily on research; second, the 
need for a master-teacher type of degree to 
prepare better teachers in subject-matter 
fields for the rising junior colleges; third, 
a desire to create a new university degree 
that would relieve all departments of the 
university from the pressure of those older 
candidates for the Ph.D. degree who are 
not primarily interested in research but 
who are good teachers in college and 
normal schools and who seek the doctor’s 
degree due to pressure from the institu- 
tions with which they are connected, 
rather than from any deep interest in the 
advancement of knowledge 
research. 

The new degree is to be of two types— 
one to be known as the school-adminis- 
trator type, primarily designed for school 
administration and the teaching of educa- 


through 
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tion in universities, colleges, and normal 
schools; and the other to be known as 
the master-teacher type, designed to 
prepare a new type of teacher in subject- 
matter fields for junior colleges and small 
colleges generally. The emphasis of the 
new degree will be placed on a broad and 
systematic knowledge of education as a 
field rather than on research. The crea- 
tion of such a degree by the leading 
universities was recently recommended by 
a committee of the American Historical 
Association. 


THE STUDENT CITY. The corner stone 
has been laid by Ambassador Herrick for 
the Maison Américaine in the Cité Uni- 
versitaire which is being built on the 
outskirts of Paris for the students of the 
Sorbonne. A gift of $200,000 from Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, junior, has made the 
American house immediately possible. 
Shirley G. Patterson, in the Dartmouth 
Alumni Magazine for May, writes as 
follows of this interesting experiment. 

“The fact is, a remarkable experiment 
is being tried, and is meeting with great 
success, in connection with the student 
life of the University of Paris. It has 
passed almost without notice in the 
United States. To the average American, 
accustomed as he is to the paternalistic 
features of our colleges, it will have little 
significance. . Time will show it 
to be revolutionary where the French 
city student is concerned. 

“Twenty minutes distant from the 
Latin Quarter by several lines of trams 
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and autobusses, is the Montsouris Park, 
one of the most delightful spots in Paris. 
Running parallel to the edge of the park 
are the remains of the old southern forti- 
fications of Paris. Above these earthen 
ramparts, the Cité Universitaire is in 
course of construction, where criminal 
outcasts, low hovels, and a wild tangle of 
thickets made an evening stroll a dangerous 
pleasure a decade or so ago. 

‘In 1920, a noted philanthropist, 
Monsieur Emile Deutsch de la Meurthe, 
had a happy inspiration. He suggested 
to his friend, Monsieur Appel, Rector of 
the University of Paris, a plan for aiding 
a few hundreds of the struggling students 
of the university. With the suggestion 
went the sum of ten million francs to 
found a little ‘garden city’ outside the 
congested Latin Quarter. 

‘*Before these plans could go into > effect, 
Monsieur André Honnorat, at that time 
Minister of Public Instruction, conceived 
the idea of enlarging the scheme. In- 
stead of a ‘garden city’ for three hundred 
and fifty students, he would have a ‘Cité 
Universitaire,’ consisting of a large group 
of buildings capable of housing three thou- 
sand students, mixed as to nationality, 
but each nationality having a house of its 
own. 
a . the Cité Universitaire will, 
when completed, give to the world, 
through the medium of education, the 
most amazing picture in the history of 
international comity. Were future states- 
men and diplomats brought together 
to live for a year or two in intimate con- 
tact, while pursuing their graduate studies 
in this greatest of all centers of learning— 
the University of Paris—it is not incon- 
ceivable that the modus vivendi in the 
Cité Universitaire would have far-reach- 
ing effects upon that in international 
ae 


“Upon the completion of the first 
buildings, the French Government found 
its funds too depleted and its other finan- 
cial obligations too heavy to carry out the 
rest of the building scheme at that time, 
but Belgian friends of French culture, 
made a donation of five million francs to 
the University of Paris to be used to con- 
struct a Belgian house for two hundred 
Belgian students. Land was given them 
by the Government and the house was 
opened in 1926. 

‘*Since then a Canadian house has been 
built and occupied. In course of con- 
struction are houses for students of the 
Argentine Republic and Japan, built with 
money donated by those countries. The 
foundation stone for the British building 
was laid last July by the Prince of Wales. 
These three buildings will be ready for 
occupancy before long.”’ 


ADULT EDUCATION THROUGH THE 
COLLEGES. One of the most interesting 
phenomena of the times is the urge, or 
surge, of the ordinary adult population 
toward education, and more education. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s recent book, 
Why Stop Learning? gives one a bird's-eye 
view of this great movement, but it is 
like a bird's-eye view of the ocean—it 
shows us a wide horizon but no bounds. 
One college after another—Amherst, Vas- 
sar, Michigan—has been reaching out 
toward its still hungry alumni, in more or 
less informal efforts to satisfy their 
intellectual cravings, until now ‘“‘there 
are approximately fifty colleges and uni- 
versities in this country which have rec- 
ognized that there is a permanent and 
progressive educational obligation which 
they have to their alumni, and are setting 
out, most often with rather limited time 
and facilities, to meet this need.”’ 

So says Daniel L. Grant in an article 
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written for alumnae periodicals, which 
appeared in (among others) the Randolf- 
Macon Alumnae Bulletin. Mr. Grant was 
formerly alumni secretary at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, but was released 
from that work in order to take up the 
directorship of the “Committee on the 
Study of Continuing Relations between 
College and their Alumni.’’ This pro- 
gram is launched by the University of 
North Carolina under a financial grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation. 

‘Those who achieved any real intellec- 
tual experience in college soon found that 
the graduation day celebration was not 
the end of education. Educating oneself 
is not a seasonal process. Accordingly, 
they have sought, through outside agen- 
cies, to supply their post-collegiate edu- 
cational life. The ineffectiveness of such 
efforts is finally turning needful eyes back 
to the universities. Why, it is wondered, 
does this vast and most important of our 
educational powerhouses not make itself 
available for aid? Why has it abandoned 
the student when his intellectual life 
really becomes of importance to him? 

“Out of this situation is rising a de- 
mand that our colleges and universities 
approach their educational task with a 
fuller view. It is insisted that they 
become a permanent educational servant 
of the educated man, with educational 
Opportunities organized in terms of the 
progressive educational needs of alumni, 
whether they have been out of college 
one year or fifty. Students have hitherto 
registered for the period from ‘matricula- 
tion to graduation.” Tomorrow they 
will be registering for the period from 
‘matriculation to the grave,’ or else the 
purpose and philosophy of a great deal of 
the effort to provide ‘education for the 
educated,” now beginning, proves ground- 
less and needless.”’ 


The Vassar Quarterly for July prints a 
paragraph or two pertinent to this state- 
ment by Mr. Grant. It is entitled ‘‘After 
Graduation—Education.’” ‘‘Miss Flor- 
ence Snow, alumnae secretary at Smith 
College, president of the American Alumni 
Council, has announced that an aims and 
policies committee of the Council will 
join with a committee of the American 
Association for Adult Education in a study 
of the possibilities of continuing education 
after graduation. The members of the 
aims and policies committee are Levering 
Tyson of Columbia, Frederick Allis of 
Amherst, Miss Harriet Sawyer of Vassar, 
J. L. Morrill of Ohio State, and Wilfred 
Shaw of Michigan. The members of the 
committee representing the American 
Association for Adult Education are 
President Little of Michigan, President 
Coffman of Minnesota, President Neilson 
of Smith, President Jessup of Iowa, Direc- 
tor Leonard of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, and a representative of the committee 
from the University of North Carolina 
which has been making a study of this 
same question for the past year.”’ 

The Mills Quarterly for July reports in 
advance an Adult Education School to be 
held on the Mills campus August 13 to 25 
under the auspices of the Mills Alumnae 
Association. The program, which ap- 
pears to have been an ambitious one, ‘has 
provided for a thorough discussion of all 
sides of questions which are disturbing 
society today.”’ The first week, August 
13, to 20, was to be devoted to the family 
and contemporary problems—"'problems 
of marriage, divorce, the guidance of 
children, juvenile delinquency, and the 
causes of crime.’’ The discussions of the 
second week were to center about ques- 
tions of “‘race and immigration of particu- 
lar concern to the Pacific Coast states.”’ 

Evizasetu Exvriotr WELLINGTON. 
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AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND 
POLITICS. (Fifth edition.) By 
Charles A. Beard. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1928. Pp. 820. 
$3.75: 

This is the fifth edition of the well- 
known work that appeared in 1910—a 
work so widely and so favorably known 
that but little need be said. It has been 
evised and brought down to date in each 
eqlition. So far as principles and form are 
cotacerned, there is nothing of importance 
that, is new in the current edition. 

The author has long been known as the 

mosf original and penetrating writer in 

this field. For the most part earlier 

riters and, in fact, the majority of 

furrent writers have concerned themselves 
primarily with the dry bones of govern- 
mental forms and written constitutions. 
In other words, they treat of the skeletons 
of governments,—federal, state, and local. 
In as dynamic a society as ours, there is but 
little resemblance between the original 
plans and the actual governments at work. 
Beard for the first time has set forth for 
us the moving social, economic, and 
political forces that give form and life to 
governmental institutions and has given 
us a living picture of what the respective 
governments actually do and why they 
behave as they do. 

For keenness of analysis of both facts 
and theories this book has no equal in the 
field so far as I am able to judge. It has 
the further advantage of being readable, 


understandable, and interesting. Itwould 
be a great advantage if every American 
citizen, rich and poor, schooled and un- 
schooled, could be induced to read this 
work. While in as complex a civilization 
as ours the government is always behind 
the needs of the day in both form and 
practice, with great confusion, imper- 
fections, and injustices resulting, nothing 
but understanding arrived at by study will 
enable the people to overcome these evils 
and adjust the governments to actual 
needs. No better materials for such study 
can be found. The author does not 
minimize the difficulties, but in the midst 
of them maintains a robust optimism. 
In the ‘‘Epilogue,’’ which is new in this 
edition, he points out very skillfully the 
duty and opportunity of each individual 
to contribute to this desired adjustment. 
The mere fact that in so confused and com- 
plex a problem the influence of any one 
individual is so intangible and so hard to 
trace is no reason for despair or for re- 
fraining from effort. There is no other 
rational way and the outcome is promising. 
Joun H. Gray. 


THE NEW SCHOOLS OF NEW RUSSIA. 
By Lucy L. W. Wilson. Vanguard 
Studies of Soviet Russia, Jerome Davis, 
editor. New York: Vanguard Press. 
1928. Pp. xv,230. $.50. 

All nations profess to be deeply in- 
terested in education. Stanley Hall's, 

‘*Education has thus now become the chief 
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problem of the world, its one holy cause,”’ 
is probably quoted in every part of the 
globe. Who denies that the future of a 
country depends upon the training of its 
children? We believe that when educa- 
tion goes, everything goes. Yet national 
budgets belie the sincerity of these fine 
sentiments. Inadequate salaries for 
teachers, cramped school rooms, and the 
startlingly high percentages of illiteracy 
in rich nations—such things prove that, 
in reality, education is not considered a 
“holy cause.”’ 

In Russia—so Dr. Wilson tells us—a 
realization of the significance of education 
is more than an empty phrase: 

Probably no other nation takes education so seri- 
ously or sees more clearly that the world of tomorrow 
is being made in the schools of today. (p. 3.) 

In addition, drama, moving pictures, music, art, 
museums, and other scientific institutions, publishing 
houses, and the like are now dominated by the Com- 
missariat of Education in order that all the doors of 
life may be opened to all the people. In Russia, 
education means, literally, life more abundantly. 
P- 4.) 


One cannot read these pages without 
admiring the Russian’s hunger for knowl- 
edge. One cannot read 
without admiring—despite 


these pages 
lamentable 


shortcomings—the  imstitutions and 
philosophies which the Russian has 
evolved to appease his educational hunger. 
One is impressed by the dynamic quality 
of soviet education. It is changing daily; 
and the change is towards tolerance and 
the inculcation of the scientific spirit. 
Let two quotations show the growth of 
tolerance in Russian schools: 


In 1925, in many schools, I was shown anti- 
religious ‘‘corners,’’ usually too blatant, too vulgar, 
too extreme in their expression to be effective propa- 
ganda except for the ignorant. (p. 166.) 

In 1927, no such corners were shown. One official 
assured me that in his district they existed still; 
another, that in his, they were being gradually 
abandoned; and a third, that they had never been 
organized in any school under his direction. (p. 166.) 


The author is to be praised for her 
painstaking work, for her careful docv- 
mentation, for the index which makes her 
book so usable. Dr. Wilson, now in her 
sixty-fourth year, is to be admired for: her 
willingness to undergo the hardships 
which living in Russia must entail, for 
her enthusiasm in approaching a difficult 
subject, for her buoyantly youthful poine 
of view. 


Joun S. Gamps. 


PRESCHOOL, ELEMENTARY AND ADOLESCENT EDUCATION 


PARENTS ON PROBATION. By 
Miriam Van Waters. New York: New 
Republic, Inc. 1927. Pp. 33,4. 
$1.00. 

In the introductory chapter the author 
assures us that this book is not 
tribution to science.”’ 


xv, 


‘a con- 
In one sense that 
may be true, but it is an exceedingly 
valuable addition to the literature on 
parent education. 

Miriam Van Waters has seen the cross- 
section of many a child-and-parent rela- 
tionship in her experience as referee in 


the Juvenile Court. She gives case after 
case, each one showing how the ideals and 
life of the adults and the atmosphere of 
the home have determined the attitude of 
the boy or girl. 

But the book is not merely a compilation 
of ‘‘cases.’’ It is the work of a scholarly 
woman of rare wisdom and keen insight 
into character. It is fascinating reading, 
and because of the genuine worth of many 
practical suggestions it will prove a 
source of inspiration to many who are 
secking enlightenment. 








The title, Parents on Probation, was 
evidently chosen because the whole con- 
tent of the book proves that parents are 
now actually on probation in the eyes of 
the world. Theauthor believes that the 
majority of parents when they come to 
realize this condition will avail themselves 
of assistance offered by science, religion, 
and parent education. 

The book contains one chapter about 
special and peculiar problems of parents 
and one which gives encouragement to 
those struggling with the modern obsta- 
cles to successful parenthood. One of the 
most illuminating chapters is “Nineteen 
Ways of Being a Bad Parent.”’ 

In spite of those ‘‘nineteen ways’’ and 
countless other mistakes of parents and 
educators recorded therein, the book 
breathes optimism. In addition to the 
many instances of solved problems cited 
there is one chapter devoted to the accom- 
plishments of determined parents. 
‘There is nothing easy,’’ the author says, 
‘in right human relationships based on 
full understanding and equality. Each 
one is a precious achievement.”’ 

Toward the end of the book is a history 
of the development of parental education 
and there is a carefully selected book list. 
In ‘‘Parental Education’’ we read, ‘“There 
are two aims, the acquisition of informa- 
tion as to the physical, mental, emotional 
and social development of children and 
parents, and the growth of skill on the 
part of the family in putting knowledge 
into practice.’’ 

“Viewing the struggles of parents to 
fit themselves for their responsibilities,”’ 
says Miriam Van Waters, ‘“‘we can readily 
conclude that they are worthy of proba- 
tion. Under the circumstances our only 
recommendation is to have continued 
faith in the integrity of human life.”’ 

Jessiz Parmer RIcHARDSON. 
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THE NEW LEAVEN. By Stanwood 
Cobb. New York: The John Day Com- 
pany. 1928. Pp.xii,342. $2.50. 
Stanwood Cobb in his recent book, The 

New Leaven, turns the limelight clearly 
on how children learn when given the 
opportunity to live in real learning situa- 
tions as developed in the modern progres- 
sive schools. How the ‘“‘new leaven’’ 
permeates the social atmosphere of the 
new school in order that every child may 
realize to the fullest his opportunity for 
creative expression and life is depicted in 
the enumeration of instance after instance 
of what is actually done in the various 
progressive schools, both private and 
public, throughout the land. At the 
outset the author challenges and holds the 
interest of his readers in presenting the ten 
fundamental principles basic in a program 
of education. The book is addressed to 
parents and teachers who are alive to the 
possibilities in a human educational 
enterprise and who have in addition to 
the experimental point of view that un- 
bounded faith in childhood which leads to 
rich, abundant, creative living. 

The book is a clear and interesting dis- 
cussion set forth in three parts. Part I, 
‘Looking at the Problem,’’ should be 
read by every forward-looking parent and 
analyzed from the standpoint of the value 
of a program in education in which the 
ten principles advanced by the author as 
the result of his investigations are basic: 
Stanwood Cobb says in part, ‘‘In these 
principles, as thus compiled, is presented 
to the world a new education which is 
not the conception of one single mind but 
a balanced and worked-out expression of 
a brilliantly creative group of educators 
who speak not from theory but from a 
practice and experience of years.”’ 

Part II must be read if one is to appre- 
ciate the fine analysis the author has made 
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of the actual work of the progressive 
schools of the country and how they are 
demonstrating that the ten principles set 
forth in Part I are basic and sound. In 
every instance Mr. Cobb has made a clear 
case of his theory through citing actual 
experiments and has supported his prin- 
ciples by quotations from leading educa- 
tors, philosophers, and scientists. The 
tendency to repetition which the reader 
may feel at times has its real value in 
conclusion in making an exceedingly 
strong case for study of educational 
practices and a program for “‘treating 
children as human beings.”’ 

Part III reveals the achievements, prob- 


lems, fallacies, and opportunities of the 
public schools from the nursery to the 
college. Stanwood Cobb makes an espe- 
cially strong plea for the junior college. 
“One of the most fruitful fields for 
educational philanthropy just now would 
seem indeed to be that of the junior 
college.”’ 

We believe that all who read The New 
Leaven will agree that the author has set 
forth in a most interesting style the oppor- 
tunity of the nation in education as well 
as a gripping appeal to all adults in behalf 
of children who would be ‘‘comrades on 
the road to learning.”’ 

Anna D. Hacserc. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


WE FIGHT FOR OIL. By Ludwell 
Denny. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1928. Pp. 297. $3.00. 

The controversy which this book has 
raised is sufficient proof of its importance. 
A good, up-to-date reference on oil has 
been badly needed for some time, and this 
volume will be most valuable to any 
student of the subject, or of fuel and raw 
materials in international politics. 

Mr. Denny, toa great extent, has drawn 
his material from periodicals and news- 
papers, as well as diplomatic correspond- 
ence accessible to him as United Press 
correspondent covering the State Depart- 
ment. Many of the press stories were 
““inspired’’ and not to be read with great 
credulity. Mr. Denny, however, has a 
great talent for separating the wheat from 
the chaff and if he errs, his sins are of 
omission rather than commission. The 
most important source material for a book 
on oil is of course denied writers—the 
dossiers of the oil companies. Only when 
the rivals, in the bitterness of their con- 


flict, begin telling on each other do we 
have a glimpse into the “‘inside story.”’ 

The theme of We Fight for Oil is the 
competition between the great British 
and American oil companies, with the 
diplomacy of both countries as a back- 
ground. In practically every place in the 
world where oil is found, this Anglo- 
American controversy takes place. 

In Mexico the chief issue is the land and 
oil legislation. One is inclined to see 
the justice in the claim of the Mexican 
Government that a purchaser of land has 
not bought the right to everything under 
or over it, that if he uses it for agriculture, 
the government still has the title to the 
subsoil, and the government, not the 
landowner, has the power to concede to 
others the right to draw from this under- 
ground treasure. This principle was 
promulgated in the Constitution of 1917, 
the fundamental law of the land, in 
Article 27, and the interpretation of this 
so-called confiscatory article will be in 
the power of the Supreme Court of Mexico 
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so long as that constitution remains. Al- 
though the Americans have obtained 
several favorable decisions and Mexico 
has shown a willingness to compromise, 
Mexico has clung to its fundamental 
position, as embodied in Article 27. 
Thanks to Ambassador Morrow, Mexico 
has done all the compromising, but the 
oil companies continue to cry for more. 

The Anglo-American dispute is particu- 
larly acrimonious in South America, 
where the most aggressive British 
company, in which the government is a 
large holder, *‘is maneuvering for position 
dangerously near the Panama Canal.” 
Inevitably, the United States Department 
of State becomes a factor when such a 
strategic place is in question. In reading 
the chapters on Venezuela and Colombia, 
one realizes the gravity of the situation 
and wonders how seriously any peace pact 
would be taken by either country if and 
when this issue is forced. 


Mesopotamia is a tremendous problem 
because of conflicting British, French, 
Armenian, Turkish, and American claims. 
To add to the confusion, rival Ameri- 
can interests—the Chester and the Rocke- 
feller—have been trying to cut each 


other’s throats. The State Department 
supported Standard. The heirs of Abdul 
Hamid, says Denny, claimed the Mosul 
field on the basis of a 1918 agreement. It 
has been pointed out that there is no 
question of any 1918 agreement; their 
claim rests upon the basic concessions, all 
acquired by Abdul Hamid long before 
1918. There was little substance, there- 
fore, to any valid claim for oil attaching 
to the so-called Chester concessions, which 
only purported to confer the right to 
prospect for minerals and oil under certain 
limitations, and specifically excluded all 
rights that previously existed with regard 
either to oil or minerals in this zone. As 


all of the oil in this region was granted 
under concessions long in existence, there 
is not much basis for criticism of the State 
Department in its attitude toward the 
Chester concessions. 

The whole problem of these confused 
claims was brought up at the Lausanne 
Conference in 1923. The Armenian ques- 
tion was presented and the representatives 
of the State Department are to be con- 
gratulated for declining to have this 
matter thrust upon them, in the same way 
that the United States very properly 
declined the so-called Armenian mandate. 
There are so many opportunities for criti- 
cizing the State Department that one 
wonders why Mr. Denny quotes a com- 
munication from one who styles himself 
as the attorney for the Delegation of the 
Armenian Republic (p. 163). It is an 
impudent and exaggerated criticism of an 
incident wherein the Department’s con- 
duct was almost praiseworthy. There 
was no bartering of any Armenian rights 
by the Government of the United States at 
Lausanne, and no real evidence of any 
improper motive behind its alleged Arme- 
nian policy. 

The Mosul Agreement has brought a 
temporary relief from the protests of the 
many conflicting claimants, but as the 
author says, it is ‘‘a truce rather than a 
permanent peace pact,’ and the truce is 
likely to be broken by influences outside 
those who made the agreement. 

Wars have been fought over less impor- 
tant territories than any of these, for the 
country that controls the world’s oil 
supply controls the very life-blood of 
contemporary civilization. Governments 
make no apology for their oil diplomacy, 
for they feel it would be folly to accept the 
dominance of another country as a reward 
for their virtue. The position of Great 
Britain to-day is undoubtedly the strong- 
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est in this respect, but the Americans will 
not allow her to continue without chal- 
lenge. Lack of foresight and stupid local 
competition are the chief causes for the 
American loss of supremacy in oil. The 
English are anticipating the needs of the 
future, while the Americans flood their 
market unnecessarily, exhausting local 
oil wells without promise of equally good 
land for exploitation in the future. The 
English have learned the lesson of con- 
servation, and help other countries to get 
rid of their oil. They even have large 
holdings in the United States which are 
constantly being tapped, but in South 
America they pursue the policy of con- 
servation. American oil men, however, 
do not want to stem the present tide of 
money flowing into their coffers, and 
claim, through the counsel for the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, Mr. Hughes, 
that Congress has not the power to inter- 
fere. In other words, to quote Mr. Denny, 
“Congress has power without a popular 
referendum to conscript lives for war, 
but has no authority to conserve oil 
resources to prevent war or to provide the 
conscripts with an 
weapon.” 


essential defense 


ANN BECKER. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN FOREIGN 
RELATIONS. By Louis M. Sears. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. 1927. Pp. xili, 648. $3.50. 
American civic literature has been 

enriched during the past decade by a num- 

ber of general histories of the foreign 
policy of the United States. The work of 

Louis M. Sears is the most recent of these. 

It is primarily a text for the study of 

American diplomatic history. As such 

it performs its function well, for it con- 

tains synthesis as well as facts; it empha- 
sizes the personal equation in foreign 


policies as well as the development of 
events. 

The events which have shaped, or have 
been shaped by American foreign policy 
the author traces through successive 
phases of the history of the United States. 
The task of securing and establishing 
independence occupied the government 
during the first generations after the 
Revolution, and foreign policy was bent 
toward this end. During the period be- 
fore the Civil War, when the United States 
was expanding its boundaries, foreign 
problems were almost entirely linked 
with territorial questions. The Civil War 
brought grave complications with foreign 
powers, but after the assertion of the 
Monroe Doctrine to force the withdrawal 
of the French from Mexico foreign affairs 
became of little interest. Its continental 
expansion completed, the United States 
centered its attention upon economic 
development—'*‘Big Business’’ was not 
yet the motivating force in international 
affairs that it became during the first 
decade of the twentieth century. 

Especially interesting to the present 
generation is Sears’ treatment of the 
foreign policies of Roosevelt and Wilson, 
and the manner in which these two men 
asserted the influence of the United States 
in general international affairs. 

EstHER CAUKIN. 


To be reviewed later: 


Tue Far East, by Payson J. Treat, will 
be reviewed in the January issue of the 
Journal by Dr. Lowell J. Ragatz. 


Tue Leacue or Nations, A Chapter in 
World Politics, by John Spencer Bassett, 
will be reviewed by Dr. Esther Caukin 
who, as the Journal goes to press, is in 
Geneva attending the sessions of the 
Assembly. 
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JOURNAL CONTRIBUTORS 


Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, president 
of Mills College, former president of the 
Association, and chairman of the Com- 
mittee on International Relations, needs 
no introduction to Association readers. 

Morton Snyder formed his opinions 
about the educational needs of girls as 
head of the Scarborough School and of 
the University High School at Chicago. 
Formerly executive secretary of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association and at 
present a member of their executive board, 
he is now headmaster of the Rye Country 
Day School, Rye, New York. 

George Sabine, professor of philosophy 
at Ohio State University, bases his judg- 
ment of the Robert Brookings Graduate 
School on several months as a resident 
professor there in 1927. 

Marietta Johnson’s school at Fair- 
hope, Alabama, is one of the pioneers 
among progressive schools. Mrs. John- 
son has also been a leader in parent educa- 
tion. 

Emilie J. Hutchinson, Ph.D., Barnard, 
is associate professor of economics at 
Barnard College, and is chairman of the 
Committee on Curricula. 

John H. Gray, head of the department 
of economics of the Graduate School at 
the American University, Washington, 
D. C., for thirty-five years has taught 
political science and economics, and has 
served as a member of numerous com- 
missions for the investigation of civic 
and industrial conditions both here and 
abroad. 

John S. Gambs is a member of the 
modern language department of McKinley 
High School, Washington, D. C. 

Harriet E. O’Shea, associate professor 


of psychology in charge of the student 
personnel at Mills College, received her 
A.B. and M.A. degrees from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and her doctorate in 
psychology from Columbia University. 
Before coming to Mills College Dr. 
O’Shea had a most valuable experience 
as teacher of psychology and education. 

Garry Cleveland Myers is head of the 
division of parental education at Cleve- 
land College, Western Reserve University. 
Dr. Myers is the author of a number of 
books among which are My Work Book in 
Arithmetic and Algebra Work Book. 

Anna D. Halberg, principal of the 
James Ormond Wilson Normal School, 
Washington, D. C., received her B.S. and 
M.A. degrees from Columbia University. 

Jessie Palmer Richardson, University 
of Michigan, was reelected this year as the 
Minnesota state president of the American 
Association of University Women. 

Nell Boyd Taylor, assistant educa- 
tional secretary of the Association, was 
formerly critic teacher in the kindergarten 
department of the Wilson Normal School, 
Washington, D. C. 

Cora Rigby, Ph.B., Boston University, 
is head of the Washington Bureau of the 
Christian Science Monitor, and is one of the 
outstanding woman journalists in the 
United States. She has long been an 
active member of the Washington Branch. 

Elizabeth Morris is the executive sec- 
retary of the National Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War. 

Ann Becker, A.B., George Washington 
University, has been connected with the 
International Relations Office during the 
past year and is leaving this fall for a 
year’s study in Germany. 








NEW BRANCHES 


Branches organized June 1, 1927 to date. 


ALABAMA 
Montevallo 


CALIFORNIA 
Monterey County (Pacific Grove-Monterey ) 
Stockton 
Yuba-Sutter (Marysville) 


FLORIDA 
Broward County (Hollywood) 
Central Florida (Orlando) 


ILLINOIS 
Crawford County (Robinson ) 
Waukegan 


IOWA 
Cedar Rapids 
Waverly 


KANSAS 
Atchison 
Chase County (Cottonwood Falls) 
Coffeyville 
Kansas City 


LOUISIANA 
Shreveport 


MICHIGAN 
Hillsdale 


NEBRASKA 
Wayne 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Great Bay (Durham) 


NEW JERSEY 
Bloomfield 
Elizabeth 
Monmouth County 
Montclair 
New Brunswick 
Northern Valley of New Jersey (Englewood) 
Nutley 
Trenton 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 
Carlsbad 
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NEW YORK 
Dunkirk and Fredonia 
St. Lawrence County (Canton) 
Westfield 


OHIO 
Athens 
Kent 
Marietta 
Martins Ferry 
Springfield 


OREGON 
Astoria 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Blair County (Altoona) 
DuBois 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Gaffney 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Elk Point 
Rapid City 


TEXAS 
Canyon 
Corpus Christi 
Denton 
Greenville 
Huntsville 
Milford 
Pampa 
San Marcos 
Wichita Falls 


VERMONT 
Randolph 


VIRGINIA 
South Boston 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Buckhannon 
Logan County (Holden) 
Martinsburg 


WISCONSIN 
Marinette-Menominee 


CHINA 
Tientsin 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
For the Year Ending May 31, 1928 
BALANCE SHEET 


Assets 

Cash and cash advances.............. $40,954.93 
ONO eta caie ei Doers Ce wde 60,658.36 
ta cceeeiiareiicniaeteke 165 ,000.00 

Furniture, fixtures and alterations 
Ris donccenewsecenen’ §0,292.24 
Seaetel Gratt THREE... 22 scvevccceecs 131,200.00 
$448,105.53 

Liabilities 


Mortgages of record but liquidated... $131,200.00 


Rockefeller Publications Account 


cn pavaeeshese chee — (341.71) 
Special International Account......... 500.00 
Suspense ACGOURE.........0seccccees 633.00 
I ientsininccvncrnesee 11,812.92* 
General Fellowship Fund............. 17,272.68 
Special Fellowships—Revenue 

WIE ivic wa denestanassaaneeen 45553-11 
Special Fellowships—Principal 

PIN 56s 6508s Rackence Nala eatwn 40,440.07 
International Fellowship Fund........ 3,791.93 
Fellowship Suspense Account......... 225.00 


$448, 105 .53 


* Total Washington Fund Collections to date 
$226,679.51. 


CASH RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


June 1, 1927 to May 31, 1928 


ER ics xne sk vasace veers 215,292.24 
dat cnd cc nsincvsworees 22,957.14 
Rockefeller Revolving Fund 
CIID 5 occa vanck daenesein — (230.85) 
Receipts 
General Fund 
General ducs @ 1.75..........-..-. $62,2§3.25 
Journat subscriptions 2,697.59 
Journat advertising............... 95 . 85 
Terr Tree ee 2,550.00 
Affiliated alumnae dues............ 610.00 
Interest and miscellaneous 2,268.74 
Refunds on expenses......... 1 5774-27 
Life sncembereBigs..............25+. 100.00 
Rockefeller Accounts 
NE evn csr ecresmibeoueeeda 11,193.93 
IN 052s 's0s.eaceta wie emew oe 2,006.80 
International Program 
ic isaickisa ehaeaene 5 »000.00 
Oxford Summer Course..........-.. 2,720.25 
a dackaieanadherhesiasnes 500.00 
Headquarters Building Accounts 
Washington Fund.................. 45374-53 
SARS Sere err Rr ere 3,337.48 
NN Eoin ins deni ewesicens 2,55§9-28 
A. A. U. W. Club 
BE chichicheeaeiNeesinnwawasonn 62,572.19 
ES aS tina WokaKauinn Nandos 110.45 
Fellowship Funds 
General Fellowship dues @ 25¢..... 7,464.75 
General Fellowships—other revenues 145.00 
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Special Fellowships................ $7 , 403.79 
International Fellowship........... 486.50 
Fellowship Suspense Account....... 225 .00 
Securities Materes...........0.000. 2,850.00 
POR RAINE... 60.2 2ccccces $175,299.65 
Balance, May 3%, 1927.....5.0.. 50,355 -93 


$225,655.58 
Expenditures 


General Association Budget 
Expenses of general officers and 


I i svcoxenessncncavedenes $5,694.40 
Committee on Recognitions......... 1,000.00 
Committee on Housing............. 79.65 
Committee on Legislation.......... 2.3.00 
Publicity Committee. . 758.03 
Committee on Economic aa Legal 

Status of Women. . ‘ 547-50 
Committee on Educational Policies 47-15 
Committee on Curricula............ 60.00 
Dues to the International Federation 6,500.00 
Work with other organizations..... 272.50 
Office of executive secretary......... 14,558.04 
POUT BEE ia oo in sess cincionsccs 3,889.86 
Office supplies, printing, telephone, 

Wind cevnsenesauscrssaiacédvene 55973 -27 
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Publication of JourNaL $7,068.73 


Educational program............... 17,500.00 
International program.............. 7,000.00 
Expenses covered by refunds 8774-47 
DOSCETAMOOUB oi oso cic cence cecace 277.29 
Unforeseen contingencies........... 71.95 


Total general activities $73,095 64 


National Headquarters 


DORN WOE MOUTEBES. ...... «006600655. $3,286.56 
Repairs and upkeep................ 2,751.97 
Building refunds. ............+.. 45 .00 
OGM AGCOONE. oc kawcccecennss 2,269.05 
Total National Headquarters 
MRS ie ie eonine siete dass $8 352.58 
Fellowships 
General Fellowships 
A. A.U.W. European Fellowship $1, 500.00 
International Fellowship......... 1,500.00 
Latin-American Fellowship ; 1,500.00 
Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship. . 1,500.00 
Preschool Fellowship............ 1,500.00 
Special Fellowships 
Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial 
DE TMPRMED escic mcecuneis aa wearers 1,500.00 


Anna C. Brackett Memorial 

PRS nd ceuavivawsacnden $1,000.00 
Phi Mu Fellowship.............. I ,000.00 
Sarah Berliner Research and Lec- 

Sure FEMOWSIND, «0:6. ...025660.00 750.00 
Mary Pemberton Nourse 

PRINNENIR ocr piace ewan cerns « I, 500.00 

Expenses of Fellowship Committee. ... 940.77 





Total Fellowships. ........... 0 


A. A. U.W. National Club 
Total operating expense............ 
Oxford Summer Course Fees........... 


$14,190.77 


$64,066.78 


2,720.25 
Rockefeller Publications Account 3,542.93 
Certificates of indebtedness liquidated. . 4,367.00 
Securities purchased................+. 12,695 .50 

Total expenditures............. $183,031. 45 

JourNat entries: 

Ee ONE io iis cs dd teens wan 1,€00.00 
St. Louis Branch advance... 69.20 


$184,700.65 
49954 -93, 

$225 655.58 

Mrs. A. Ross Hitt, 


Treasurer. 


Balance May 31, 1928.......... 





‘‘Success Beyond Our Wildest Dreams’”’ 





says A. A. U. W. President regarding 
Jean Gros’ French Marionettes 


EULAH ALTMAN, Pres., A. A. U. W. Emporia, 
Kansas, Branch, writes: 

“Financially, our success with Jean Gros’ French 
Marionettes was beyond our wildest dreams. Like- 
wise,we have heard only satisfied and delighted com- 
ments upon the performances from an artistic 
point of view. The children were wild with en- 
thusiasm. At the afternoon performance we did 
not have adequate seating capacity. (Auditorium 
seats 2500.) At night we had a big house of adults. 
We recommend this as the best method we know for 
other University Women’s groups to earn money.” 


The above is typical of scores of A. A. U. W. 
successes with Jean Gros’ French Marionettes, 
now presenting ‘‘The Magical Land of Oz,” by 
L. Frank Baum—-spectacular, different, delight- 
fully funny. ‘“‘The Adventures of Huck Finn and 
Tom Sawyer,” by Mark Twain—our great popular 


success for three seasons. ‘“‘The Blue Bird,’ by 
Maurice Maeterlinck—a gorgeous poetic fantasy. 
Special music with all productions. 


Jean Gros’ French Marionettes feature the 

largest marionettes and marionette stage in the 
world. . .It is the only company in America 
capable of playing in large auditoriums. 
The only company presenting plays with historic 
background and adult appeal. . The only 
Marionette company featuring concert recital in- 
strumentalists. . . . Unusual advertising, printed 
material, sales helps. 


This attraction will make money for you. 1928-29 
open time now booking. February to June west of 
Chicago, Central, Pacific and Southern States. 
Write at once for full particulars. 


H.J. RUPERT, Management, 1125 Knickerbocker Bldg. 
Broadway at 42nd Street, New York City 











